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January. “ The Divinity of Christ.” 


UR highly-valued American cor- 
respondent asks the Editor if 
an Unitarian could with perfect good 
faith adopt the phrase “‘ the divinity 
of Christ”? We answer, that in 
common acceptation the expression 
might imply the deity of Christ, and 
therefore on the lips or from the pen 
of an Unitarian it ought not to be 
used without explanation. With this, 
we are advocates for the phrase. The 
divinity of Christ, in strictness of 
speech, is the same as the divinity 
of Christianity. Christianity is divine 
as a revelation from God; Christ is 
divine as the messenger bringing this 
heavenly revelation. The use of the 
term, properly guarded, might take 
from gainsayers one of their ambi- 
ous charges ; for when they accuse 
nitarians of denying our Lord's di- 
uinity, they may mean only his essen- 
tial deity and equality with the Father ; 
but they are, we believe, generally un- 
derstood by the common people to 
mean the heavenly origin of the gos- 
pel, or at least the divine inspiration 
of its great Revealer. This, Unita- 
rians assert as strongly as any Chris- 
tians, and they appear to us to be 
wrong in giving up to their opponents 
the language which truly expresses 
their own views. If Christians are 
made by Christ “ partakers of the 
divine nature,” (2 Pet. i. 4,) they 
may surely term Christ divine and 
assert his divinity as ‘‘ the Christ of 
God,” without deviating from philo- 
logical propriety or trespassing upon 
scriptural truth. 

The ‘* Judicious” Hooker. P. 11. 
The same correspondent inquires into 
the reason, and seems to question the 
propriety, of the epithet commonly 
prefixed to Hooker’s name. ‘There 
is now lying before us the Edin- 
burgh Review just published, No. 
LXXXVIIL, in which an able and 
boid writer on “The Church of En- 


gland” also demurs to this honorary 
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title. He says in a note, p. 508, 
** The eloquence of Hooker has been 
deservedly praised ; but the justice of 
the epithet ‘ judicious,’ which his ad- 
mirers have attached to his name, is 
rather more questionable. Certainly 
there never was a more thorough. 
going advocate of things established, 
than he has shewn himself in the 
whole Fifth Book, forming more than 
a third part of the entire Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity.” 

The Sacramental Test. P.39. The 
writer is assured by a magistrate for 
the county of Middlesex, who has 
been some years in the Commission 
of the Peace, that he never took nor 
has been required to take this test, 
and that he believes his case is by to 
means singular. Instances occur year- 
ly of members of corporations and of 
sheriffs of counties fulfilling their 
offices without submitting to the de- 
grading qualification. They are pro- 
tected by the Indemnity Act. This 
being the case, the Corporation and 
Test Acts are so fara nullity. They are, 
however, remnants ofintolerance which 
for the honour of the statute-book 
ought to be removed ; and as long as 
they remain, they fix a stigma upon 
Nonconformists, under which no men 
conscious of an equality with their 
follow-citizens in all that constitutes 
patriotism and trust-worthiness, can 
be ee, to rest patient and con- 


tente 
Feprvary. “* Seventh-Day Sab- 


bath Protestant Dissenters.” Wrap- 
per, p. 2. This advertisement for a 
minister of this persuasion, to whom 
when found “particulars of the en- 
dowment” will be stated, shews the 
vanity of attempting to uphold pecu- 
liar opinions by testamentary bequests. 
The human mind will grow in spite 
of parchment fetters, and truth will 
outlive places of worship. It is cu- 
rious to see a public declaration of the 
order of “ the Court of (oman y if 
for re-opening a meeting-house § 

apart ie pe doctrine which the Head 
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of that court must by virtue of his 
office consider heretical, and for a 
worship which he must regard as 
schismatical. 

Unbelievers in Unitarian Congre- 
gations. P.72. The controversy on 
this subject carried through the vo- 
lume has, we understand, given oc- 
casion of triumph to one of the 
Calvinistic magazines. It is sagely 
concluded that because there are Un- 
believers amongst Unitarians, there 
must be an affinity between Unita- 
rianism and Infidelity! What would 
the Calvinists say if we were to argue 
from their own occasional admissions 
of there being immoral men amongst 
them, that Calvinism and immorality 
are in alliance? The controversy be- 
fore us shews that Unbelievers are 
distinguished from Unitarians, and 
that the connexion of here and there 
one of them with Unitarian congrega- 
tions, is to those congregations matter 
of great surprise. The number of 
Unbelievers in such connexion is we 
are confident very inconsiderable ; they 
are in every case known to us, mere 
hearers and in no one case communi- 
cants at the Lord’s table ; and proba- 
bly, in all cases, they are rather 
doubters on some one point of the 
Christian evidence than decided Un- 
believers. What should induce an 
infidel, really such, to attach him- 
self to Christian Unitarians? Their 
eg ree is nearly as unpopular as 

is own, and they have no bribes to 
offer in any shape to a worldly tem- 
per. In truth, no Christians are more 
disliked and reviled by the leading 
Unbelievers of the day than the Uni- 
tarians. This fact is a sufficient an- 
swer to the charge which has occa- 
sioned these remarks. The Calvinists 
cannot but know the fact; the Uni- 
tarians can scarcely lament it. 

Dr. Priestley. P. 75. The En- 
glish do not, any more than the Ame- 
rican Unitarians, look up to this great 
man as a master. They admire his 
powerful mind and his excellent cha- 
racter, and consider him to have been 
an eminent and most useful Christian 
Reformer ; but they do not subscribe 
to all his opinions. He himself would 
not have been bound to hold to-mor- 
row the opinions of to-day. What 
they complain of in “* Dr. Channing’s 
Sermon” is, not that he undervalues, 
but that he misrepresents Dr, Priest- 





ley ; what they wonder at is, not that 
Dr. Channing does not receive Dr. 
Priestley’s views of the person of 
Christ, but that he shews an un- 
friendly feeling towards the Doctor’s 
memory. The misrepresentation is 
we know unintentional, and the un- 
friendly feeling may have grown up 
insensibly in Dr. Channing’s mind: 
yet both may be injnrious to the 
cause of truth. On either side of the 
water, it is really a work of superero- 
gation for an Unitarian, of any de- 
scription, to attempt to lessen Dr. 
Priestley’s influence. The world is 
not gone after him.—We make not 
these observations in anger, but with 
much regret. We consider Dr. Chan- 
ning to be a masterly theological wri- 
ter; and no greater proof can be 
given of his powers than his growing 
popularity with the English Unitari- 
ans, whom he has certainly taken 
no pains to conciliate. 

“* Geneva Catechism.” P.77. The 
favourable reception of this valuable 
manual of Christian instruction is not 
more flattering to our Genevese bre- 
thren, than creditable to the good 
sense and piety of our Transatlantic 
friends. 

Violation of the Principle of the 
Bible Society. P.97. The violation 
is not confined to India, Scarcely an 
anniversary takes place at home with- 
out exhibiting some departure from 
the neutral ground on which the mem- 
bers of the Bible Society profess to 
stand. The writer has heard clergy- 
men from the platform at these meet- 
ings extol the Church of England as 
pure and apostolical, and praise the 
Liturgy as all but inspired; and he is 
not sorry to remember that he has 
not always heard such eulogiums with- 
out protesting against them. He has 
heard Dissenting ministers deliver on 
such occasions something like Cal- 
vinistic sermons. He has even heard 
a reverend Secretary of the parent i- 
stitution make his boast in one 
these public companies, consisting 
partly of Quakers, of the circulation 
of the Bible by means of the Society 
among the myrmidons of the late ws 
peror Alexander, the Head of the 
“Holy Alliance,” and of its ee 
in making them good soldiers ! pan 
the same flagrant inconsistency, te 
late Mr. Butterworth, of the Wesleya" 
denomination, being in the chair at the 
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epening of a “ School for All,” in- 
debted chiefly for its existence to the 
Quakers, who formed a large propor- 
tion of the meeting, read long ex- 
tracts from the letters of a private 
soldier, setting forth how the said sol- 
dier prayed and fought by turns at the 
battle of Waterloo, and how “‘ the Lord 
Jesus” strengthened his arm against 
the Frenchmen. The extracts were to 
shew, according to the worthy chair- 
man, the blessings of universal educa- 
tion, in consequence of which the Bi- 
ble will become a necessary item in 
a soldier’s knapsack ; soldiers and sai- 
lors will then pray as well as fight; 
and when they have done their duty, 
the art of writing will enable them to 
report their spiritual experience to 
their fellow-christians. | 

** Stonehouse, author of Universal 
Restitution” P. 102. We might 
have referred our correspondent for 
satisfaction to our XIIIth volume, pp. 
489 and 564. He will there see that 
**the author of Universal Restitu- 
tion” was the Rev. (afterwards Sir) 
George Stonehouse. He was vicar of 
Islington from 1738 to 1741. From 
the extracts given by T. C. A. from 
his printed sermon, it would appear 
that in 1738 he believed the popular 
doctrine of future punishment. His 
“* Universal Restitution” appeared in 
1761.—The above author is some- 
times confounded with James Stone- 
house, who was for twenty years a 
physician at Coventry and Northamp- 
ton, but, entering into holy orders, be- 
came Lecturer of All Saints, Bristol, 
and obtained the livings of Great and 
Little Cheverel, in Wiltshire. James 
might be the brother of George Stone- 
house ; he is said (see Mon. Repos, 
XIII. 566) to have inherited the ba- 
ronetcy from him. 

“« Samuel Parkes, Esq.” P. 120. 
Much more might have been said 
with propriety of the late Mr. Parkes. 
The names of few scientific men are 
known through a larger circle than 
his, We are not aware that he 
made any great discoveries in che- 
inistry, the branch of philosophy to 
which he chiefly devoted himself ; but 
he had the happy art of making his 
extensive knowledge familiar to the 
public, and of adorning subjects not 
in themseives attractive by associating 
with the: the elegancics of literature. 
Many a reader has been drawn to the 





study of science by the pleasing and 
useful miscellaneous matter which he 
has incorporated with his chemical 
books. Be it observed, particularly, 
that he never lost an opportunity of 
leading the student from nature to the 
Adorable Author of nature. Severe 
critics may have blamed him for step- 
ping aside occasionally from the path 
of philosophy into that of religion ; 
there are those, however, whom he 
has carried with him in his pleasing 
digressions, who look back to him on 
this account as a moral instructor and 
benefactor. 

Mr. Parkes’s mind was naturally 
acute, and it was never wearied with 
exercise. He was a stranger to few 
departments of knowledge. Wher 
ever he was and in whatever society, 
he was anxious to learn something 
which he might turn to the advantage 
of his profession, and ultimately to 
public good. His acquaintance with 
books was very extensive, and his li- 
brary, which was arranged with care 
and kept in good order, contained 
many of the rarities of literature. 

In carly life, Mr. Parkes had known 
Dr.Priestley,and his admiration of this 
philosopher and divine was unbounded. 
A favourite object of his later years was 
the collection of a complete set of 
the Doctor's works, which at length 
he effected to his great satisfaction, 
This collection is, we believe, for the 
arrangement and condition of the many 
volumes, unigue. At one time he en- 
tertained the design, which his grow- 
ing engagements chiefly induced him 
to abandon, of writing the life of 
his favourite philosopher, and of pub- 
lishing it in a form worthy of the 
subject. He also conceived the plan, 
which he had scarcely abandoned 
when he was overtaken by disease, 
of obtaining a subscription for two 
handsome mural tablets, to be erected 
in the new Gravel-Pit Chapel, to the 
memory of the two distinguished 
friends, successively ministers to the 
congregation assembling there, Doc- 
tors Price and Priestley. 

His habits of industry and economy 
caused him sometimes to appear in 
the eyes of strangers too attentive to 
trifles ; but those that knew him more 
intimately witnessed some unsolicited 
acts of generous friendship. If it 
would not obtrude upon the sacred- 
ness of private life, the writer eguld 
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relate one noble proof of Mr. Parkes’s 
sense of the obligations of equity. 

Brought up in the school of liberal 
Nonconformity, he was naturally a 
friend to civil and religious freedom. 
In adversity and prosperity, through 
evil and through good report, he che- 
rished the same warm and devoted 
attachment to the libertics of his 
country and of the human race, and 
shrunk from no effort to assert and 
maintain the independence of the mind 
of man and the rights of conscience. 
He was neither ashamed nor afraid to 
seck the acquaintance of public men 
whom new laws, uncongenial with the 
British Constitution, or arbitrary and 
hard constructions of the fundamental 
laws of the realm, had doomed to the 
loss of liberty, on account of their 
exertions on behalf of truth and 
freedom. 

To the last, Mr. Parkes’s active 
mind was intent upon some new use- 
ful labour, and for some years previ- 
ous to his death he had been gather- 
ing materials for a complete Biogra- 
phical Dictionary of men eminent for 
their discoveries in and contributions 
to philosophy and science; a work 
which in his industrious hands, if he 
had been allowed by Providence to 
complete it, would have proved a valu- 
able addition to our elementary lite- 
rature. 

His being one of the founders of 
the Christian Tract Society is alluded 
to in the memoir: the plan originated, 
in fact, by his fire-side, and every one 
connected with this useful institution 
can bear testimony to the ardour and 
perseverance with which, in every pos- 
sible way, he supported its interests. 
The idea of honorary medals to ac- 
= writers was his own, and these 
tokens of respect and gratitude were 
designed by him and executed at his 
sole expense. 

Mr. Parkes was from the bent of 
his mind and the habits of his life 
ambitious of the acquaintance of per- 
sons of distinguished intellect or at- 
tainments, and he had the happiness 
of associating on intimate terms with 
many whom to know is an honour. 
If from some of these he was for a time 
estranged—the circumstance must be 
attributed to the imperfection of hu- 
man nature and the occasional infeli- 
city of human life. 

remains of this gentleman were 
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interred in the burial-ground of the 
New Gravel-Pit Chapel, Hackney, in 
the same tomb with those of his es. 
teemed lady, whose maiden name was 
Twamley. Respectful notice was taken 
of his death by the Rev. W. J. Fox, 
on whose ministry in Finsbury Chapel 
he was latterly accustomed to attend. 

He left one daughter, Sarah, the 
wife of Mr. Joseph W. Hodgetts. 

Should any reader think this sup- 
plementary sboteh of the character of 
the deceased too extended, he will at 
least pardon the Editor when he re- 
flects that it is a tribute to friendship, 
and that in resigning his power over 
this work it is natural that he should 
Jook back with gratitude on one who 
during his management of it was a 
constant supporter, an occasional con- 
tributor and a faithful adviser. 

“* Rev. Mr. Squier.” P. 125. This 

entleman, since his removal from 
Edinburgh, has become the pastor of 
the General Baptist Congregation at 
Saffron Walden. 

Marcu. “Revue Encyclopédique.” 
P. 140. This Parisian Journal is 
valuable not only for Americans, but 
for all readers that are desirous 
of seeing in one view the litera- 
ture and science of the world. We 
have read it for years, and the one 
prevailing sentiment in our minds 
during the perusal has been the per- 
suasion that the French Revolution 
has not been in vain. The spirit of 
temperate liberty and of unsophisti- 
cated philanthropy breathes in every 
page. 

“ The Poet Laureate.” P. 142. 
Our American correspondent is, we 
believe, mistaken in supposing Dr. 
Southey to have been “in the outset 
of his career a flaming Unitarian. 
He probably confounds the Laureate 
with his friend Coleridge, who was for 
some time a preacher amongst the 
Unitarians. 

 York-Street Chapel.” P. 14. 
This Chapel is on the plan of that in 
Essex Street. The Reformed Liturgy 
is used. It is supported principally 
by the munificence of an individual. 
Hitherto, the plan has been to have 
one settled minister and supplies, 
chiefly from the country, and for two 
or three weeks in succession. At the 
end of the present year there is, We 
understand, to be an alteration. Two 
gentlemen are engaged as permanent 
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ministers, the Rev. Mr. Sinall, now of 
Coseley, Staffordshire, and the Rev. 
Mr. Wallace, now of Totnes, Devon- 
shire. 

** Joint-Stock Companies.” P. 146. 
The deceptions and delusions that 
have been detected in these Compa- 
nies, and the distress and misery 
which they have brought upon indivi- 
duals, will now satisfy the Editor’s 
American friend, that his attempt to 
expose them was not officious nor ill- 
timed. 

** The Honourable and Right Rev. 
Shute Barrington, D.C. L., Bishop 
of Durham.” P.178. The late vene- 
rable Bishop was the sixth son of 
John Shute, first Viscount Barring- 
ton, descended from a_ respectable 
Nonconformist family. Lord Barring- 
ton was in his day at the head of the 
English Dissenters, and obtained all 
his good fortune in consequence of 
this connexion. He wrote several 
— in vindication of his party. 

e died at his seat at Becket, in Berk- 
shire, (an estate left him on account 
of his _— en by John Wild- 
man, Esq.,) December 14, 1734, in 
the 56th year of his age. ‘‘ He gene- 
rally attended divine worship among 
the Dissenters, and for many years 
received the sacrament at Pinner's 
Hall, where Dr. Jeremiah Hunt, an 
eminent and learned Nonconformist 
divine, was pastor of the congregation 
that assembled there. He had former- 
i been an attendant on Mr. Thomas 

radbury, but quitted that gentleman 
on account of his bigoted zeal for im- 
posing unscriptural terms upon the 
article of the Trinity. His lordship 
was a disciple and friend of Mr. Locke, 
had a high value for the sacred wri- 
tings, and was eminently skilled in 
them. As a writer in theology he had 
great merit; and contributed much 
to the diffusing of that spirit of free 
scriptural criticism which has since 
obtained among all denominations of 
Christians. As his attention was 
much turned to the study. of divinity, 
he had a strong sense of the impor- 
tance of free inquiry. in matters of 
religion.” ([Biog. Britann. 2nd edi- 
tion, art. Barrington, I. 627.) Lord 
Barrington’s principal work was his 
** Miscellanea Sacra; or, A New 
Method of considering so much of the 
History of the Apostles as is contain- 
ed in Scripture,” published in 1729, 





in 2 vols. 8vo. A new edition, in 3 
vols. 8vo., was published by his son, 
the late Bishop of Durham, (then 
Bishop of Landaff,) in 1770. It de- 
serves to be mentioned in honour of 
Lord Barrington, that he declares 
himself decidedly in this work in fa. 
vour of the right of Unbelievers to 
state freely their objections to Chris- 
tianity, and against the use of any 
weapons on the part of Christians, 
‘** but the sword of the spirit, which 
is the word of God.” [Misc. Sac. ed. 
1770, I. 334, 335.) 

Bishop Barrington was born May 
26, 1734; had his education at Eton 
School and the University of Oxford; 
took orders in 1756; was appointed 
Canon of Christ Church in 1761; 
took the degree of LL. D. in 1762; 
was nominated Canon Residentiary of 
St. Paul’s in 1768; and was raised to 
the see of Landaff in 1769, promoted 
to the see of Salisbury in 1782, and 
removed from thence to Durham in 
1791. In this princely bishopric, 
which he held for so many years, he 
acquired of course immense wealth, 
especially as he had no children, 
though twice married, first to Lady 
Diana Beauclerc, a daughter of the 
Duke of St. Albans, and next to the 
daughter and heiress of Sir John 
Guise, Bart., of Gloucestershire ; but 
both living and dying he seeins to have 
considered his property as due in a 
great measure to public and charita- 
ble uses. The bishop was, we believe, 
conscientiously attached to the Church 
of England, but he possessed at least 
his father’s liberal spirit. Though 
extremely inimical to the Roman Ca- 
tholic religion, he was the hospitable 
and generous protector of the French 
priests driven hither by the storms of 
the Revolution. His almoner on this 
occasion was Mr. Charles Butler, who 
is said to have retained the Bishop’s 
friendship, notwithstanding his being 
engaged at a recent period in no very 
amicable controversy with Dr. Phill- 
potts, and Mr. Townshend, (the son of 
an Independent minister, yet living, at 
Ramsgate,) the Bishop’s own chap- 
lains. Dr. Barrington filled his im- 
portant station with decency and dig- 
nity. His bestowment of benefices 
was more directed by a — to the 
promotion of literature and theology, 
than is common amongst our prelates. 
The unsolicited and unexpected ap- 
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pointment of Dr. Paley to the valu- 
ble living of Bishop Wearmouth in 
1795, as a reward of the service ren- 
dered to Christianity by the publica- 
tion of “ The Evidences” in 1794, 
[see Mon. Repos. 1V. 182,] will ever 
redound to Bishop Barrington’s ho- 
nour. He was an early and constant 
friend to the Bible Society, which he 
remembered in his Will. 

His publications, which were first 
collected in 1811, consist of, 

A Sermon, preached before the 
Lords, Westminster Abbey, 1772. 

A Sermon, preached before the In- 
corporated Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
Feburary 17, 1775. 

A Sermon, preached before the 
Lords, Fast Day, Feburary 27, 1799. 

A Charge delivered to the Clergy of 
the Diocess of Salisbury, 1783. 

Four Charges delivered to the Cler- 
gy of the Diocess of Durham between 
the years 1791 and 1810. 

A Charge delivered to the Church- 
wardens of the Diocess of Durham, 
1301. 

A Letter to the Clergy of the Dio- 
cess of Salisbury, and a Circular Let- 
ter to the Acting Magistrates of the 
County Palatine of Durham. 

The following list of his testamen- 
tary charities will shew that he is en- 
titled to a place among the munifi- 
cent friends of the church, patrons 
of education and benefactors to the 


poor. 
To Societies,— Gs: ah 
Propagation of the Gos- 
pel . ; ‘ . 1000 0 0 
Clerical Orphan - 1000 0 O 


Church Orphan. , 1000 0 O 
British and Foreign Bible 500 O 0 
National School (Bald- 

win's Gardens) . - 1000 0 O 
Church Missionary . 500 0 O 
Deafand Dumb . . 500 0 0 
Indigent Blind. . 500 0 0 
St. George’s Hospital . 500 0 0 
Middlesex, ditto . . 500 0 0 
Strangers’ Friend . . 500 0 0 
Refuge for the Destitute 500 0 0 
Suppression of Vice . 500 0 0 
Philanthropic : - 500 0 
Fewale Penitentiary . 500 0 
Magdalen Hospital . 500 0 
Mendicity . _ . 500 0 
Royal Humane. . 5S0O 0 
Asylum for Recovery of 

Health . . . 50 0 


To erect a School in & «», ¢ 
Durham . ° . 5000 0 0 
Conversion of Negroes . 1000 0 0 


The following sums are in three per 
cent Consols. 


Poor Clergy of Durham 3333 
Poor Livings, ditto . 3333 
Sons-of the Clergy, for 

special cases .  . 
Vaudois in Piedmont . 500 
For Prayer Books in 

Durham -° ‘ . 3000 
Poor of Durham . . 200 

Bishop Auckland 200 
Margwell Durham 100 

To form a Barrington 

Society for promo- 

ting Religious Edu- 

cation and Christian 

Piety in Durham. 20,000 0 0 
To increase the Perpe- 

tual Curacy of Bi- 

shop Auckland, two- 

thirds of , - 20,000 0 0 
To the Charity for poor 

Widows, (Corpora- 

tion of the Sons ofthe 

Clergy,) one-third of 20,000 0 0 


** Bishop of Salisbury” and “ Dis- 
senting Ministers.’ P. 181. Bishop 
Burgess’s offer of ordination to ‘‘ Diss 
senting Ministers of Orthodox per- 
suasions,” has, we hear, been accepted 
by a very few individuals, though by 
none whom the Dissenters are loth to 
lose. This drain which the zealous 
Bishop has opened may draw off cer- 
tain persons who can well be spared, 
and tend to keep the body of which 
they form no vital part, pure aud 
healthy. 

Apriz. Dr. Van Mildert’s Trans- 
lation to Durham. P. 247. T his eX- 
altation surprised the public. The 
Bishopric of Durham had been consi- 
dered as an appanage of the great 
families, and as falling of course to that 
family which should happen to be in 
office at the time of the vacancy, aud 
having one of their number on the epis- 
copal bench. Rumour states that this 
extraordinary remove from Landaff, 
the poorest see, to Durham, the rich- 
est, was occasioned by a division in the 
Cabinet, and a consequent reference 
of the matter to the highest autho- 
rity, when it was called to mind, wit 
becoming gratitude, that Dr. Van Mil- 
dert had done or attempted 5 ry sere 
vice to an illustrious indiyidual in 4 
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certain delicate affair that agitated the 
kingdom some few years since. 

May. Ebenezer Johnston, Esq. 
P. 297. To this faithful and interest- 
ing memoir, an effusion of fraternal 
affection, little can be added. The 
jate Mr. Johnston possessed a large 
share of public spirit. He was a 
political as well as religious reformer, 
at a time when it was not always safe 
to avow the character. His love of 
liberty was an enlightened sentiment, 
and though firm, he was never intem- 
perate in its assertion. He had not 
enjoyed the advantage of a learned 
education, but he was well informed 
upon a great variety of topics, and 
found in books solace and amuse- 
ment. His choice of reading shewed 
his good sense and sound taste. We 
might instance in other authors besides 
Lucas, named by W. J. His mind 
was characterized by promptitude and 
self-command. As chairman at pub- 
lic meetings, he appeared to great ad- 
vantage. He had no inconsiderable 
portion of humour, and excelled in 
repartee. But his highest praise is, 
that he was steady in the support of 
what he regarded as the cause of 
Christian truth; that he was uniform 
in his attention to the duties of piety ; 
and that he regarded the Christian 
character as the highest attainment of 
the human being. 

June. ‘“‘ The Minister of Malton.” 
P. 318. These “ Orthodox wilful Mis- 
statements” remain unexplained, and 
Mr. Bartlett deserves thanks for ex- 
posing “‘ part of a systematic plan for 
defaming Unitarians, as one step to- 
wards robbing them of their places of 
worship.” 

“Protestant Society.” P. 371. 
There is much that is good in these 
anniversaries, but there is some bad 
taste in the style of the eloquence ; 
the compliments to the “‘distinguish- 
ed” friend of liberty in the chair are 
too bald; and the detail of little griev- 
ances is carried to a length which 
must, one should think, weary the 
honourable or noble or royal (as it 
may be) Churchman in the chair. The 
published proceedings have furnished 
too apt an occasion for derision on 
the part of the enemies of the Dissen- 
ters. Yet let us acknowledge that we 
have always admired the frank and 
bold manner in which the rights of all 
Protestant Dissenters have been vindi- 





cated at the Protestant Society anni. 
versary. The time may come when 
the members will acknowledge that 
the Roman Catholics have rights and 
endure wrongs also. 

** Anecdotes of Job Orton.” P. 382. 
We must have been singularly unhap- 
py in our mode of introducing these 
extracts, not to have conveyed the im- 
pression that we extracted them solely 
for the purpose of having them con- 
tradicted, if, as we suspected, they 
were untrue. A real and judicious 
friend to the memory of Mr. Orton 
would have been glad, one should 
think, that misrepresentations of his 
character were pointed out, with a 
call for further information, at a time 
(and that time may not be of long con- 
tinuance) and in a work when and where 
such information could be obtained. 
Nepos, however, was offended (see 
pp- 467, 468); but we trust his anger 
has been appeased by the satisfactory 
contradictions to Mr. Hazlitt’s story 
from the pensof Mr. Belsham (p. 467) 
and Mr. Jevans (p. 530). The signa- 
ture of our correspondent would lead 
us to make every allowance for his 
soreness. But why does he adopt, 
whilst he censures, the flippancy of 
the “*Plain Speaker”? Referring to 
Mr. Orton’s ‘maternal ancestor,” 
“the learned Mr. Perkins,” he says, 
** Mr. Editor, Didst thou ever hear of 
Perkins? I dare say not.” Nepos 
need not be told that there is no wit 
in this, and we think that in reading 
it again he will acknowledge that it is 
not quite consistent with good man- 
ners. At the risk of still further 
offending this querulous correspon- 
dent, the Editor will venture to inform 
him that he had studied Perkins be- 
fore he had Acard the name of Job 
Orton.—Still, that he may not be 
mistaken or be undesignedly instru- 
mental to historic injustice, he begs to 
state, that he has asincere respect for 
Mr. Orton’s memory, from some of 
whose books at one period he derived 
no small advantage. He does not 
agree with all this writer’s judgments 
of books, much less with al his poli- 
tical decisions, some of which have 
been happily falsified by the event 
(Nepos may perhaps know that we 
refer to hia opinions on the American 
War) ; but we bear cheerful testimony 
to the sound maxims and prudential 
advice which he has left on record for 
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young ministers, to the useful direc- 
tions for study, thefruits of experience, 
which he has given to pulpit students, 
and to the great excellence of his per- 
sonal character. We said of Mr. Orton 
in our First volume, p. 258, and we 
repeat in our Last, that “‘ he was an ad- 
mirer and imitator of the early and 
more rigid Nonconformists, and may 
indeed be denominated not improperly 
THE LAST OF THE Puritans.” For 
this eulogium we remember receiving 
at the time, now twenty years ago, a 
reproof from Mr. S. Palmer, the editor 
of the ‘Letters to Dissenting Minis- 
ters,” in the review of which this sen- 
tence appeared, on the ground that we 
had attributed to Mr. Orton an eaclu- 
sive honour. 

Aveéust. Dr. John Taylor. P. 
483. The scandalous tract in which 
this learned and pious divine was de- 
scribed as being in hell-flames, was 
by John Macgowan, minister of the 
Baptist congregation in Devonshire 
Square, London, the same author who 
did not hesitate to publisha tract with 
the profane titie, ‘“‘ Jesus Christ the 
Eternal God, or an /nfumous Impos- 
tor.’ The name of this firebrand is 
now nearly forgotten, We hope Mr. 
Edward Taylor is mistaken in saying 
that the ‘‘ Vision” above referred to 
“is still printed and circulated by 
Calvinists,” the later editions having 
a plate descriptive of the scene ima- 
gined. Certain weare that the majority 
of the respectable ministers holdin 
Calvinism in the metropolis ol 
disavow this wicked fraud upon vulgar 
readers. 

** Result of General Election.” P. 
503. The state of the Irish represen- 
tation with regard to the Catholic 
question is thus calculated in the 
newspapers : 

“‘A table has been published of 
the late elections in Ireland, with re- 
spect to their influence on the ques- 
tion of Catholic Emancipation, from 
which it appears, that of the county 
members returned, 44 are for, 16 
against, and 4 doubtful; of the city 
members, 9 are for, and 2 against ; 
and of the borough members, 11 are 
Sor, 10 against, and 4 doubt{ul. With 
respect to the old members not re- 
elected, 17 were for, and 18 against 
Catholic Emancipation.” 

** Rev. Mr. Snow.” P.505. This 
gentleman, who has now returned to 
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the bosom of the Church, was one 
of the party that about ten years ago 
{see Mon. Repos. XI. 143 and 433, 
also, XIV. 21, 22] seceded from the 
Establishment, under the guidance 
of the Rev. Geo. Baring. They be- 
came, generally, Sabellians, giving up 
the third person of the Trinity. Some 
of them, Mr. Snow amongst the rest, 
became Baptists. Most of them have, 
we hear, returned to their former prin- 
ciples, though all have not reunited 
themselves to the Church of England. 
Mr.Evans, of JohnStreet, King’s Road, 
has recanted his Antitrinitarianism; Mr. 
Kemp has left off preaching and is gone 
again into Parliament; and Mr. Snow’s 
— has satisfied the Bishop of 

ristol. What else can be expected 
from mysticism when it is let alone ? 
Had these seceders been persecuted, 
they would probably have remained 
constant in their Nonconformity, and 
have been at the head of a new and 
large body of Nonconformists. 

SEPTEMBER, American Sense of 
the Word Solicitor. P. 525. From the 
paragraph in our Transatlantic corres- 
pondent’s communication, under the 
head “ Jntelligence,” it would appear 
that his countrymen use the word 
“ solicitor” in its etymological mean- 
ing. In England, the term is synony- 
mous with attorney at law. An En- 
glish solicitor would think it odd to be 
asked to collect names of subscribers 
and subscriptions for a religious as- 
sociation. Persons thus employed 
upon a salary are invariably called 
Collectors. 

“ Character of Job Orton.” P.531. 
Mr. Jevans is informed that the au- 
thority for the anecdote relating to 
Mr. Orton, Mon. Repos. IV. 337, was 
the late Rev. W. Severn, of Hull. — 

“‘ Bishop Heber.” P. 564. It is 
omitted in this short obituary account 
that Bishop Heber published a few 
years ago a complete edition of the 
works of Bishop Jeremy Taylor, with 
a life of the author. The life has since 
been published separately in two 
small volumes, and is worthy of both 
Bishop Taylor and Bishop Heber. 

“ Lord Gifford.” P. 566. The fol- 
lowing particulars of Lord Gifford’s 
life are from the newspapers. 

‘His Lordship was a native of Ex- 
eter. His father was a respectable 
tradesman, carrying on the grocery 
business in that city, and died, leav- 
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ing a large family behind him. The 
subject of the present memoir, being 
then very young, the brother of Lord 
Gifford carried on the business after 
the death of his father, and thus was 
enabled to protect and educate his 
brothers and sisters. The education of 
Lord Gifford was begun at the Gram- 
mar School of Exeter, under the learn- 
ed but unfortunate Dr. Halloran, and 
from his earliest youth the law seems 
to have engaged the chief attention of 
his mind; so much so, indeed, that, 
even whilst yet a schoolboy, it was his 
habit, when the Judges, in the course 
of their circuit, came to Exeter, to 
take his seat in the Court, and remain 
there till the close of the day’s busi- 
ness, and so during the continuance of 
the assizes. Having finished his edu- 
cation, he entered on his legal career 
by being articled to an attorney of his 
native city, and whilst in this compa- 
ratively adverse station, used to com- 
plain of the neglect he experienced 
from his kinsman and relation, the 
late Sir Vicary Gibbs. In the year 
1800, he came to London, and was at 
that time admitted a member of the 
Middle Temple, and studied in the 
otlice of Mr. Sykes, the present solici- 
tor of the Stamp-office, who was then 
practising as a special pleader. At 
this time his age was 21. On the 12th 
of February, 1808, he was called to 
the bar. From this time Sir Vicary 
Gibbs began to notice him, and it was 
to the patronage and steady affection 
of this great lawyer that Lord Gifford 
owed his first elevation in the legal 
world; and his own abilities after- 
wards enabled him to advance his for- 
tunes so far, that he became succes- 
sively Solicitor and ee ane das! 
a peer of the realm, Lord Chief Jus- 
tice of the Common Pleas, and finally 
Master of the Rolls, in which elevated 
station he has just closed his mortal 
career. On the 8th of May, 1817, he 
was appointed Solicitor-General, and 
in that capacity, on the 16th of May 
following, was elected Master of the 
Bench, of the society of which he was 
a member. In consequence of his 
appointment to the office of Lord 

hief Justice of the Common Pleas, 
he was made a Sergeant on the 16th 
of June, 1824, and from thence was 
almost immediately advanced to be 
Master of the Rolls, in consequence of 
the death of the late Sir Thomas Plu- 
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mer, whom hesucceeded, so that Lord 
Gifford has not held his office much 
above two years. Four and twenty years 
have served to raise this gentleman 
to the highest honours of his profes- 
sion, and his career, though short, 
seems to have been one of unexampled 
splendour. Lord Gifford was only 47 
years old when he died, and it seldom 
falls to the lot of any man to go 
through the important offices that . 
has done in the short period of 24 
years. 

“On the 28th of January, 1826,(while 
Lord Chief Justice,) he was, by let- 
ters-patent under the Great Seal, en- 
nobled ‘ by the name, style and title 
of Baron Gifford, of Saint Leonard, in 
the county of Devon,’ the patent be- 
ing in favour of himself ‘and the 
heirs male of his body lawfully be- 
gotten.’ 

** At the commencement of the Ses- 
sion of Parliament, 1824, his Lordship 
was appointed Lord Deputy Speaker 
of the House of Lords, in which cha- 
racter his Lordship, during the three 
last sessions, devoted himself most as- 
siduously to the hearing of appeals and 
writs of error, on those days in which 
the Lord Chancellor was engaged in 
the duties of the Court of Chancery. 

** Lord Gifford was not less strenuous 
in his exertions to get through the 
great number of causes before the 
Privy Council, it being considered as 
one of the duties of the Master of the 
Rolls to preside at the hearing of such 
appeals ; and no one that ever before 
filled that situation was more regular 
in attendance at the Cockpit.” 

The newspapers have also amused 
their readers with a parallel between 
Lord Gifford and Lord Chancellor 
King, as follows : 

“The parallel between Lord Gifford, 
just deceased, and Lord Chancellor 
King, who died in the reign of George 
II., is singular. Both were natives of 
the same place, Exeter; both the sons 
of grocers there. Each was put into 
the way of arriving at legal dignities b 
chance, from a birth and station in life 
equally humble and obscure. One 
arose to the Chancellorship, and the 
other was marked out for that station, 
had he lived; and, finally, in the dates 
of their birth there was a remarkable 
coincidence, Lord King being born in 
the year 1669, and Lord Gifford in 
1779. A love for learning enabled 
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both to emancipate from their fathers’ 
counters, and mount to the Peerage, 
and by somewhat the same kind of 
step, Lord King began the study of the 
law later in life than the late Master of 
the Rolls, having served in his father’s 
shop until nearly 18 years of age; and 
many persons were living in his native 
city of Exeter, after he arrived at high 
legal rank, who remembered having 
the honour of receiving their groceries 
at the hands of young Mr. Peter, 
though they had no idea that they then 
saw in him a future Lord Chancellor 
of Great Britain. Being passionately 
fond of reading, both Lord King and 
Lord Gifford soon acquired that intelli- 
gence Which induced their friends to 
think that they were born for some- 
thing above tradesmen. The first no- 
bleman owed his studying for the bar 
to the accident of his being distantly 
related to Locke. ‘That philosopher, 
on a visit to the family, becoming ac- 
quainted with the extent of his read- 
ing, and struck with the superiority 
of mind he displayed, persuaded his 
father to send him to Leyden to study ; 
and on his return, greatly improved, 
induced him to enter himself of the 
Inner Temple, where he commenced 
his career of legal study. Lord Gif- 
ford, by as mere an accident, a differ- 
ence with the solicitor to whom he was 
articled, was induced to quit a branch 
of the profession in which he could 
never have arisen to be higher thana 
respectable, or, perhaps, wealthy soli- 
citor, and to study also for the bar.” 

The parallel between these two noble 
peers might have been carried further : 
both were originally Dissenters, and 
Dissenters of one denomination, and 
that the most liberal: both set out in 
life as Whigs: and both were reproach- 
ed, with whatever justice, with putting 
off the character of reformers—Lord 
King with forsaking his religious prin- 
ciples, and Lord Gifford with forsakin 
both bis religious and his political 
principles. 

We merely state the fact; we do 
not assert its truth. With regard to 
Lord Gifford, we doubted the fairness 
of the charge against him in our Re- 
view of “A Letter of Remonstrance” 
to him, Vol. XV. p. 177. Lord King’s 
attachment tocivil and religious liber- 
ty was not, that we know, ever ques- 
tioned; and his change of feeling and 
conduct with regard to theological 
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matters rests upon the testimony, or 
rather judgment, of Whiston, who, 
though proverbially honest, was not 
free from prejudice, and who was too 
apt to judge all mankind by his own 
standard, His Lordship published 
early in life, (1691,) “An Enquiry 
into the Constitution, &c. of the Pri- 
mitive Church,” 8vo.; and soon after, a 
Second Part. The design of this work 
was to promote the comprehension of 
the Dissenters within the pale of the 
Established Church; a measure con- 
templated by the leaders of the Revo- 
lution of 1685S. Pursuing his theolo- 
gical studies after he had entered upon 
public life, he published, in 1702, an 
Svo. volume, entitled, ‘* The History 
of the Apostles’ Creed, with Critical 
Observations on its several Articles.” 
Both this work and the ‘ Enquiry” 
are standard books on the subjects to 
which they relate, and both are worthy 
of a relation, friend and disciple of 
Locke. It should we remembered to 
Lord King’s honour, especially by such 
as are influenced by Whiston’s cen- 
sures, that in 1712 he appeared as 
gratuitous counsel for the honest 
“‘ heretic” on his prosecution before 
the Court of Delegates. Whiston 
says that on his application to his 
Lordship, ‘‘ when he was first made 
Lord Chancellor and had so many 
prebends in his gift,” for his patron- 
age of Mr. Marshal, who was willing 
to undertake on proper encourage- 
ment to decipher “ Bishop Lloyd’s in- 
terlined Bible and his notes in short- 
hand, that vast treasure of sacreil 
learning,”—*‘ he found so prodigious 
a change in him, such strange coldness 
in the matters that concerned religion, 
and such an earnest inclination to 
money and power, that he gave up his 
hopes quickly. Nay, indeed, he soon 
erceived, that he disposed of his pre- 
erments almost wholly at the request 
of such great men as could best sup- 
port him in his high station, without 
regard to Christianity; and I soon 
cast off all my former acquaintance 
with him. Now, by the way,” (adds 
the rigid censor,) ‘if such a person 
as the Lord King, who began with so 
much sacred learning and zeal for 
primitive Christianity as his first work, 
The Enquiry, §c.,shewed, was 80 8000 
thereusia perverted by the love of 
power ad money at court, what good 
Christians will not be horribly af 
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frighted at the desperate hazard they 
must run, if they venture into the 
temptations of a court hereafter? Such 
examples make me often think how 
wisely our blessed Saviour put in that 
petition into the Lord’s Prayer, Lead 
us not into temptation.” (Mewmoirs, 
pp. 31, 32.) Whiston says, again, 
(Id. p. 303,) ‘I cannot, therefore, but 
with great grief look on the Lord 
Chancellor Ring, Archbishop Wake 
and Archbishop Potter, as three ex- 
cellent men utterly ruined by their 
preferments at court, and proper to 
teach all other good men this old les- 
son, E'veat aula, qui volet esse pius.” 
- — ype 

Sir, 

AVING been some time since 

led to take from a work which 

I understood was then very difficult to 
be procured, the extracts which you 
will find below, I had them transcribed 
with the intention of offering them as 
not unsuitable for insertion in your 
liberal publication, Several circum. 
stances have delayed my sending them ; 
among others, a recent second edition 
of the book. On consideration, how- 
ever, this may rather afford additional 
reason for endeavouring to draw atten- 
tion towards the Author’s sentiments. 

In the design of the Monthly Re- 
pository, the important object of ascer- 
taining and disseminating religious 
truth is not, as in works professing 
the same purpose it too commonly 
has been, dissevered from the yet more 
valuable object, the promotion of that 
“charity which is the end of the 
Commandments.” ‘Towards this end 
it must, I apprehend, be highly con- 
ducive that where among contesting 
parties any individuals of eminence 
entertain and avow sentiments truly 
conciliatory, they should be communi- 
cated as widely as may be among not 
only their own partizans, but also their 
opponents ; the latter of whom, from 
the prevailing reluctance on all sides 
to look into the works of adversaries, 
are too likely to remain long in igno- 
rance that such sentiments are felt, un- 
less the fact be made known through 
the intervention of friends. 

On some of the opinions, indeed, in- 
timated in the extracts, your readers 
may very reasonably and very widely 
differ from the author; but they can- 
not fail to see in the passages cited, 
and, if they should have recourse to 
the book itself, in many more, that 





he adopts in a great degree the grand 
principle on which alone universal 
concord can be practicable among 
Christians—the agreement to be satis- 
fied with concurrence in a few points 
which have always been found incon- 
trovertible among those who believe 
in divine revelation, and with unlimited 
difference upon others, They will 
perceive, too, that he exhibits a spirit 
congenial with this principle and with 
the Christian candour that I am per- 
suaded is very prevalent in the class of 
persons among whom your numbers 
circulate ; nor will they omit to ob- 
serve the peculiar value to be attri- 
buted to such declarations on account 
of the circumstances of those by and 
to whom they were delivered. 

They are contained in ‘* Lectures in 
Divinity, delivered in the University of 
Cambridge, by John Hey, D.D., Nor- 
risian Professor.” 4. vols. 8vo. Pub- 
lished at Cambridge, 1796; republish- 
ed there, 1822. 

** At the Revolution it was intended 
to give all Protestants full liberty with 
regard to religion, though the liberal- 
ity of the King’s designs got narrowed 
by Parliament and Convocation: but 
what would then have been liberty to 
the chief part of Dissenters, is not so 
now; they did not then object to the 
doctrine of the Trinity; whereas So- 
cinians* are now considerable in num- 
bers and literature.”—Lect. ut sup. 
B. iii. Ch. xiv. Sect. xv. Vol. IL. p. 153, 
Ist ed, 

“‘T apprehend that the Church of 
England and the generality of those 
who dissent from it might unite and 
worship together if they were pro- 
perly disposed and directed.t It would 
be a different thing to say it is proba- 
ble in the present state of things that 
they will; but it scems owing to faults 
and imperfections on one side or the 
other that they do not.¢ I collect 
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* Had Dr. Hey written now, his Jiberal- 
ity would have led him to adopt the ac- 
cepted and parliamentary term Unilarians, 

+ This, even by those who might ad- 
mit the position as to occasional atten- 
dance, may well be denied as to constant 
conformity; at least, while the Forms 
specify the several Objects of ‘Trinitarian 
Worship. : 

t The blame, if any, must, it should 
seem, rest, not on that side which uses 
Scripture language that may be under- 
stood by the other, as comprising all they 
intend; but on that which introduces 
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this from several things which have 
been considered, as that, &c. &c., and 
that we actually agree with many 


Dissenters in all the fundamentals of 


natural and revealed religion, and 
differ in scarce any thing which the 
human mind can comprehend, except 
what belongs fo the essence of God, 
or what is to be done on the PART OF 
Gop.” —Id, B. iv. Art. i. Sect. xv. 
Vol. IT. pp. 258, 259, 

“We and the Socinians are said to 
differ, but about what? Nov about 
morality or natural religion, or the 
divine authority of the Christian re- 
ligion, We differ only about what we 
do not understand, and about what is 
to be done on the part of God: and 
it we allowed one another to use ex- 
pressions at will (and what great mat- 
ter could that be in what might almost 
he called uwameaning expressions ?) 
we need never be on our guard against 
each other. A Ileathen Socrates, I 
think, would be surprised at those 
who agreed in so many things requir- 
ing declarations and subscriptions in 
order to exclude one another: he 
would judge that we might worship 
together, and even have the same body 
of doctrine, each party thinking freely 
in private and using discreet expres- 
sions in public.’—Id. B. iii, Art. v. 
Seet. ili. Vol. II. p. 41. 

That the use of “unmeaning ex- 
pressions” is not intended to be at- 
tributed by the author exclusively 
to Dissenters, sufficiently appears 
throughout his Lectures, particular- 
ly in his Ch. x. of Book iii. p. 92, 
entitled “Of Assent to Propositions 
which are Unintelligible,” and design- 
ed to justify or excuse any church in 
which they are introduced: and that 
his remarks on such expressions have 
especial reference to the main doc- 
trine in dispute between his church 
and those styled ‘* Socinians,” is dis- 
tinctly ascertained from the following 
passages. 

After an attempt to explain in some 
degree this contessedly inexplicable 
doctrine, he says, ‘‘ But does not this 
confound all our conceptions and make 
us use words without meaning? I 
think it does; I profess and proclaim 
my confusion in the most unequivocal 
manner; 1 make it an essential part 
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terms and sentences confessedly not ‘* to- 
tidem verbis” in Scripture, and involving 
notions to which the other cannot assent, 
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of my declaration.”—Id. B. iv. Art, 
i. Sect. x. Vol. I. p. 251. 

Andagain, “It might tend topromote 
moderation, and in the end agreement, 
if we were industriously on all occa. 
sions to represent our orn doctrine 
as wholly unintelligible.’—Ild. Sect. 
xii. Vol. IL. p. 253. 

** Even if no other sense could be 
annexed to the word ‘ Trinity,’ but 
our Orthodow one, the most that could 
be said would be, that we wish Dis. 
senters not to reject a word which is 
unmeaning, and which expresses brief. 
ly a doctrine that we think it our duty 
to record and proclaim, though we do 
not comprehend it.’—Id. B. iv. Art. 
i. Sect. xv. Vol. IL. p. 260. 

It may not be improper (if not en- 
croaching too far on your columns) to 
subjoin the following observations. 

(1.) If it were not certain that con- 
tradictions which on other subjects 
would not be endured for a moment, 
may, and continually do, pass in Theo- 
logy without shocking the belief ot 
numbers in the positions which occa- 
sion them, and without bringing in 
the minds of the generality any impu- 
tation on the understanding of the 
person advancing them, it might have 
been feared that such sentences as the 
last would be fatal to all respect for 
the writer quoted. That he should 
allude to the supposition of some 
‘other sense” of a word which he ex- 
pressly declares ‘‘ has, or should al- 
ways be represented as having, no 
sense,” as ‘wholly unintelligible, 
which representation he at the same 
time terms ‘the Orthodox sense ,” 
that a word which is ‘‘unmeaning,” 
can express any “doctrine” or any 
thing ; that it can be of use, much 
more that it should be ‘ta duty” to 
“proclaim” or record a ‘ doctrine” 
which can only be so expressed, that 
is, which cannot be expressed at all 
—are inconsistencies which in any 
other department than divinity must 
expose the argument and the arguer 
to more than simple rejection. But 
we are well assured they will have no 
such effect with regard to either, 
among the great mass of adherents to 
the doctrines ; and as to persons of a 
different description, the enlightened 
readers of your pages, they will fully 
account for such reasonings without 
the least disparagement to the ments, 
vigour of which the work in its geueré 
tenor aflurds very satisfactory evidence. 
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(2.) These selections are but speci- 
mens of many similar principles and 
sentiments to be found in different 
parts of the Lectures. Through a 
large portion of them, indeed, form- 
ing an exposition of the Church-of- 
England Articles, there runs avein of 
refined and attenuated distinctions, 
which many of your readers might, I 
think, deem a tissue of sophistical 
casuistry; but they would not cast the 
blame on the reasoning powers of the 
Lecturer; and though his book has not 
till lately attained to a second edition, 
and the author never attained to any 
of the high dignities of which his abili- 
ties aud character would appear to 
have been not unworthy, it is impos- 
sible not to suppose that such instruc- 
tions from such a teacher must have 
wide and lasting influence among the 
contemporary and subsequent genera- 
tions of students in the University. 

(3.) May not important suggestions 
be hence derived for the defence of 
Unitarianism whenever it may be for- 
mally put to a judicial defence of its 
legality ?—If the lawexpressly declares 
that it forbids only ‘‘ attacks on Chris- 
tianity in general,” and that it will not 
interfere with ‘‘ Disputes and Differ- 
ences among the learned, upon parti- 
eular controverted points ;”’* and if a 
teacher in the church and university 
could state that *‘ Socinians,” that is, 
oppugners of the Trinity, were even 
30 or 40 years ago ‘considerable 
in numbers and literature ;” that 
*“Churechmen and Socinians are a- 
greed on the divine authority of 
Christianity—on all the fundamental 
points of natural and revealed reli- 
gion,” should they have cause for 
absolute despondence? In support 
of such a defence, it would seem to 
me that much of reason and authority 
remains to be adduced; much more 
than might be readily found, or will- 
ingly sought, or steadily contended 
for, by those engaged in ordinary 
professional practice, and who have 
been accustomed to look at such sub- 
jects in none but the one single point 
of view supposed to be prescribed by 
law; who, insensibly influenced by, 
or designedly employing, the magic of 
sounds, regard what is established, 
though only by power, as if established 
by reason, perhaps by divine authority ; 
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or, though they should discern the dis- 
tinction, feel it their interest to defend 
what is established, however it becomes 
so: and if, when it is recollected that 
the decision must rest with judges 
taken from among persons thus train- 
ed, the success of such arguments 
may be more doubtful than their soli- 
dity and force, may not, however, 
some hope be entertained, that au 
application to the legislature at a pro- 
per opportunity might not be without 
effect ? 

(4.) I must not omit one other re- 
mark, lest an inference should be 
drawn from a passage not yet noticed 
to the prejudice of those which appear 
to be afforded by the sentences cited 
above. In reference to the admission 
of Dissenters into civil employments, 
the author thus expresses himself : 

** Many persons of eminence seem 
to wish that some who are now Dis- 
senters could be employed in the ser- 
vice of government, and something hag 
been done in the present reign.* What 
expedient should be adopted, may be 
thought the business of a statesman, 
rather than achurehman, to determine, 
Were I to hazard a proposal it should 
be, that the church should be enlarged 
and the executive government still 
confined to that church, with the most 
perfect toleration to opinions and 
worship that could be given. But de- 
liberations of councils must be wanted 
to settle such weighty matters as 
these.’—Id. B. iii. Ch. xiv. Sect. xv, 
Vol. II. p. 155. 

On a cursory perusal it might be 
imagined the author would be for 
maintaining the subsisting exclusion 
against Dissenters. But this cannot 
be inferred till it be determined how 
far he would have thought ‘the 
church should be enlarged.” And 
froin indications in his work and cir- 
cumstances in his history, it way be 
reasonable to presume, he was dis~ 
posed to go as far in opening it as any 
in the honourable band of clerical 
asserters of religious freedom, who in 
his day petitioned for such a relaxa- 
tion from the chains of subscription 
as would have substituted in place of 
human Articles the Holy Scriptures 
themselves ; and some of the principal 
among whom, and therefore probably 
the rest, thus sought to render the in- 
closure of the church no narrower 
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in point of doctrine than the general the Quarterly Review will gradually 


declaration adopted with respect to 
Protestant Dissenting Ministers by the 
statute 19th Geo. III. Ch. xliv., and 
again enacted for them by the statute 
52nd Geo. II. Ch. elv., which is in 
substance, ‘‘ that they are Christians 
and Protestants, believe the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments, as 
commonly received among Protestant 
Churches, to contain the revealed will 
of God, and receive the same as the 
rule of their faith and practice.” 
Whether such an extension of the 
church’s pale be all that true religious 
liberty requires, is a question which it 
is not within the scope of this paper 
to discuss: it might be no inconsider- 
able progress.—‘‘ Hfic prodire tenus, 
si non datur ultrd.”—But for the 
present purpose it is suflicient to re- 
mark, that these limits would compre- 
hend Protestant Dissenters of every 
variety in respect to theological opi- 
nions ; and supposing, as there seems 
reason to suppose, the limits to be 
such as the writer on whom we are 
commenting would have approved, we 
shall be fully justified in concluding 
that he would have admitted even the 
** Socinians” into both Church and 
State. E. B. K. 
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Critical Synopsis of the Monthly Re- 
pository for December, 1825. 
| RITISH AND FOREIGN AS- 
SOCIATION. Esto perpetua! 

Mr. Emlyn’s Letter to Mr. Manning. 
The writer complains that the ascrip- 
tion by *‘ Socinians” of a figurative 
sense to certain passages of Scripture 
is **too forced.” But if the antagonist 
interpretation lead us to conclusions 
which to the reflecting mind are vastly 
more forced, what have we to do but 
submissively to take our choice, and 
humbly yield up our understandings 
to the most reasonable side? 

He finds it difficult to interpret Col. 
i. 16 of the new creation, If ever 
context defended any interpretation, 
the context here most assuredly inti- 
mates that the splendid and god-dike 
powers ascribed to Christ, had reference 
only to his relations with éhe church. 

Some of Mr. Manning’s notes are 
enough to rack one’s powers of com- 
prehension, 

Blunder of the Quarterly Review. 
My opinion is, that notwithstanding 
its occasional malignaney at present, 
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come round, making constantly newer 
concessions in favour of Unitarianism, 
until, like the Monthly and Critical 
Reviews of the last century, it will be 
a decided advocate of our cause. There 
is, in the exclusive prosecution of 
literature, such a continued and im- 
plicit reference to pure reason, and 
such a reverence for the true significa- 
tion of language, that its votaries find 
themselves placed down on the ground 
of Unitarianism, before they are aware. 

On Milton’s New Work. The 
writer’s enthusiasm here is as just as 
it is warm, 

A Long-Lost Truth, No. i. One 
is somewhat startled and repulsed by 
the metaphysical expressions which 
this writer sees proper to adopt in 
laying down his fundamental views. 
** All essence is of God,” ** All things 
evisted in his eternal idea,” &c. This 
is going too far back for principles. 
The present generation have an ab- 
horrence, and rightly too, I think, of 
your @ priori reasoning. 

Mr. Roach’s gloss on the phrase 
** God is love,” extracted here, seems 
to me as unauthorized as it is decla- 
matory. I admire much more the 
quotation from Wisheart on the next 
page. It is at once beautiful, ingeni- 
ous and just. 

But what a superior and _fascinat- 
ing writer comes before us in the pre- 
sent correspondent! In the flow of his 
limpid style, in his solemn and impas- 
sioned conviction of the truth of his 
favourite doctrine, in the copiousness 
and felicity of his rare quotations, and 
in other distinguished fine qualities, 
do we not discern the marks of the 
‘** Unitarian,’ whose correspondence 
with the Calvinist adorned your pages 
last year? Whatever may be the 
strength or the weakness of his argu- 
ments, there can be but one opinion 
as to his sincerity, fidelity and skill 
in the management of them to the 
best advantage. How hard is his task 
to lessen the odium and the apprehen- 
sion of the popular mind with respect 
to Universalism! Yet he, if any 
writer, is calculated to effect that pur- 
pose. Thus far, however, he appears 
only as the positive advocate of his 
cause. I shall wait impatiently to see 
how he will answer some of the most 
common and formidable objections 
against it, and particularly how he 
would explain the various texts © 
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Scripture usually alleged by his op- 
ponents. 

Mr. Frend on the Proem of John's 
Gospel. ‘The proposed translation of 
EVEVETO is certalily worth considering. 
Probably Mr. Frend regards it as cor- 
roborating the interpretation which 
refers this passage to the beginning of 
the gospel dispensation. But can we 
doubt that John had in his mind a 
vague reminiscence at least of the first 
of Genesis, and either intentionally or 
insensibly conformed his opening gos- 
pel to it?) I must believe that he 
directly imitated the phraseology of 
Moses, even if he intended his narra- 
tive to begin with the life of Jesus. 
Much more so, if his intention was, as 
seems to me the case, to represent 
the fact, that the power and wisdoin 
which ‘‘ became flesh,” or was exhibit- 
ed in the person of Jesus Christ, was 
identical with that exerted in the crea- 
tion of the world, or in other words, 
that it was a divine, not a spurious or 
fictitious power and wisdom. If there 
be any plausibility in this last theory 
of the passage, Mr. Frend will please 
to consider whether ravra eyevero 
would not better be translated in the 
sense suggested by the same verb as it 
occurs in Gen. ii. 4 of the Septuagint 
version. 

7. F. B. on the same subject. 1 
entirely agree with this correspondent 
in his views of the passage, except his 
interpretation of the initial clause. 
But this is a point of comparative 
unimportance to the main question, 
and he has cooled my confidence a little 
even in my own views of that particular 
clause by his array of the passages 
from John’s epistle. Has he a right, 
however, to assume that the com- 
mencement of the epistle is a “ per- 
fectly parallel passage to that of the 
gospel”? This seems to be anticipat- 
ing a conclusion before fairly arriv- 
ing at it. It is more difficult for me 
to suppose that John would use so 
elliptical a phrase as the beginning, 
meaning only the beginning of the gos- 
pel, than that he would adopt for the 
commencement of his history a clause 
from the book of Moses, with which 
he was perfectly familiar, and attach 
to it Moses’s obvious and unstrained 
signification. I perceive no injury to 
the sense in supposing that the com- 
mencement of the epistle refers to the 
origin of all things. If it refer to the 


beginning of Christianity, the asser- 
tion of the apostle appears to me to 
settle into a vague and bald remark, 
I feel the weight which T.F. B.ascribes 
to his considerations on the 4th and 
oth verses of the gospel. This writer 
disclaims the praise of originality, 
But surely the finely discriminating 
views in his last paragraph but one, 
are not common, even if they be not 
original. 

Dr. J. Jones on the same subject. 
Much of this is truly great; but the 
last paragraph on p. 726 exhibits a 
little of the mere eflrontery of Uni- 
tarianism. 

The coincidence between Dr. Jones’s 
explanations of the word Aoyos, as used 
in the proem, and that by T. F. B. in 
the preceding article, unconcerted as 
it doubtless was, is remarkable. 

A jealous Trinitarian would ask Dr. 
Jones if he has not artfully substituted 
the expressions wnion and united in 
the room of becoming and became, as 
equivalent to the expression eyevero, 
and that too, after he had himself al- 
lowed and maintained that the Greek 
term implies éransition, 

Mr. Cogan on VvyverOas, appears to 
me quite happy in his facta, though a 
little refined, to say the least, in his 
metaphysics. 

Dr. Smith in reply to Mr. Bakewell. 
Dr. Smith’s reiterated statement of 
the Calvinistic doctrine of Persever- 
auce, still appears to me amere truism. 
His words are, that “ the real Chris- 
tian,” ‘“‘the sincere Christian,” will 
persevere, &c. But he deludes him- 
self in not perceiving that the con- 
venient terms real and sincere just 
mean those Christians who will per- 
severe, and thus the doctrine goes 
round and round in a circle, which 
proves nothing at all, and amounts to 
nothing at all. 

How can the Doctor characterize 
that wild, strange, fierce, inconsistent, 
dogmatic, and intolerant extract from 
the Acts of Dort as containing ‘* truth 
and argument,” and as meeting with 
his reverence? As for ‘‘ argument,” 
I see no pretensions to it in the whole 
passage, good or bad. If there is 
truth in it, I would like to ask the 
Synod of Dort and Dr. Smith, whether 
those whom they call ‘* true believers,” 
when they are ‘“‘hurried away into 
great and dreadful sins,” are certain 
always of an opportunity to “return 
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into the right way by true repentance”’? 
To judge from the strain of the pas- 
sage, true believers, when they sin, 
still preserve a charm about them 
wygainst the small pox, the plague, and 
other mortal diseases— 


‘When the loose mountain totters from 
on high, 
E’en gravitation stops, till they go by.” 


Will our respected opponent meet 
this difficulty for us? Will he tell us 
what becomes of the “sincere be- 
liever” who happens to die just after 
he is hurried away into an abominable 
crime, and some time Jefvre he means 
to realize the doctrine of Perseverance, 
by ‘‘ returning into the right way”? 

But little was it to be expected that 
Dr. Smith should particularly sanction 
and adopt the very most exceptionable 
and malignant sentiment throughout 
the passage. A domineering faction 
of theologians, who lived at a period 
when it was fashionable to wreak all 
kinds of opprobrious epithets on an 
opponent, stigmatize those who are 
unable to embrace the Calvinistic 
doctrines of Perseverance, as ignorant 
men and hypocrites. (As if learning 
and sincerity necessarily brought men 
back to the five points!) And these are 
the expressions which an obliged cor- 
a, ge of the Monthly Repository 
in 1825, italicizes, for the purpose of 
levelling them with a cruel point and 
effect against his living opponents. 
Such conduct savours of the rage of a 
worsted combatant, and Dr. Smith has 
no more right, on account of a mere 
unavoidable difference of opinion in 
an uncertain and almost verbal dis- 
pute, to apply these appellations to 
his opponents, than his opponents have 
to apply them to him. 

With respect to Dr. Smith’s parti- 
cular notice of myself, I shall onl 
say, that I was equally aware mee 
him that one of the technical defini- 
tions, given by Calvinistic authors, of 
the word Salvation, was “deliverance 
from sin.’ Yet I would still main- 
tuin, that if, in order to evade Mr. 
Bakewell’s objections, he persists in 
exclusively defining the word in this 
acceptation, he very much softens the 
usual strain of Calvinistic preaching 
and writing which has fallen within 
my own experience, though I profess 
not to bedeeply learned on the subject. 

Mr. Johns on Ordination Services, 





deserves much credit for his mode. 
rated and dispassionate tone. One of 
his main considerations, viz. that some 
other occasions besides those in ques- 
tion might be chosen for the cultiva- 
tion of social religion, seems a little 
captious. If people are really inclined 
to adopt ¢hese occasions for such a 
purpose, why discourage them? The 
danger likely to result from the sxper- 
stition of the observance, I might say, 
appears to me, at the present day, 
altogether imaginary. Least of all is 
such a peril to be apprehended among 
Unitarians. Their tendencies lie en- 
tirely towards the contrary extreme. 
Mr. Johns would bind us down to 
naked scripture. Then why not cele- 
brate the Lord’s Supper in a reclining 
posture ?—Is there no liberty in the 
gospel? Is it not the glory and es- 
sence of Christianity to adapt itself 
flexibly to the innocent changes and 
forms of society? For my part, re- 
publican as I am, I should feel little 
regret to see adopted among Unita- 
rians the episcopal form of church- 
government,—not because I think it 
specifically scriptural, but because it is 
not anti-scriptural, because it may well 
embody and render tangible the spirit 
of Christianity, and because there is 
always a something in form and order 
to which civilized mankind are as na- 
turally attached as the savage is to a 
wild and roving condition. 
Mr. Evans on the Sacramental Test. 
Extremely interesting. ; 
Dr. Carpenter in answer to H.W. 
In consequence of reading this state- 
ment, I have procured subscriptions 
for six copies of Dr. Carpenter’s first 
volume in answer to Archbishop Ma- 
gee. That gentleman will please to 
consider my private proposals to the 
Editor of the Repository, respecting 
the mode of transmitting them. _ 
P. T. on Obituary Notices. Who 
can quarrel with this good advice? 
Memoirs of Pepys. Perhaps there 
is observable in these articles on Pepys, 
and much more in an article of the 
Edinburgh Review on the same sub- 
ject, too great a disposition to accept 
the gossip of this self-prattling writer 
as ample authority. I do not think 
that so many historical reputations 
ought to be sacrificed, and so many 
intricate questions considered as ~ 
at rest, in consequence of the scanda 
that Pepys happened to rake up about 
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the streets and parks of London. Let 
some gossiping curioso of the present 
day record every evening for a year 
in his journal all the private anecdotes 
and surmises which he gathers in his 
rambles, and whe will say that such a 
document ought not to be received by 
posterity with very many grains of al- 
lowance ? * 

On Milton's Treatise. Ihave found 
it impracticable to dove-tail the ex- 
tracts introduced here with those in 
unother part of the present number. 

Review. /arr’s Letter to Milner. 
The name of Milner, by whomsoever 
borne, possesses not the mildest sa- 
vour with the lovers of ecclesiastical 
truth and fairness. 

Milton’s Treatise. Some Reviewer 
has disagreed with the present in re- 
gard to the style of Mr. Sumner’s 
translation. I know noi that I should 
characterize it as stiff, but it did not 
seem to me to be remarkably “‘ easy.” 

Obituary. Is there nothing in- 
structive, interesting and discrimina- 
tive in the longest article under this 
head? Would your correspondent 
from Birmingham, of a few pages 
back, complain of memorials like 
this ? 

InteLtiGencr. Long Arm of a 
Scotch Presbytery. A slight schism 
has been recently threatening the 
Presbyterian connexion of the United 
States. The Rev. Mr. Duncan, of 
Baltimore, having preached a sermon 
against the expediency of imposing 
creeds, the ecclesiastical tribunal, to 
which he was amenable, proceeded to 
summary chastisement, and declared 
his pulpit vacant! Happily, the con- 
sent of the congregation was neces- 
sary to the literal execution of this 
decree, and as it was impossible to 
obtain it, Mr. Duncan still preaches 
to his people, and the authority of 
Presbytery is trampled under foot. 





* It is not, perhaps, known on the 
other side of the water, though generally 
understood ou this, that Pepys'’s Memoirs 
underwent a severe expurgation before 
they were published, and that the matter 
excluded is more dishonourable to the 
Court of Charles [[. thau any that is re- 
tained. Even the Quarterly Review, we 
are reminded by a friend, though we had 
forgotten the circumstance, complains 
of the degree to which the pruning knife 
has been used im this publication. Ept- 
TOR, 

VOL. XXI. 42 


I know of another similar case in that 
vicinity, and T believe the list is still 
larger. 

euint-Stack Companies. An occas 
sional register of these cowpanies, 
giving a particular account of their 
condition and prospects, would be 
an interesting and useful document. 

Bunker-Hill Celebration. Still to 
my mind but a pageant of yesterday, 
and will ever continue to be as fresh, 


Dum memor ipse mei, dum spiritus hos 
reget artus, 
oa 


Sir, Norember 4, 1826. 

i criticism of your very candid 

aud intelligent American corres 
spondent, in his Synopsis for Sept. 
1825, (p. 524,) relative to those fruite 
ful topics of coatroversy, Necessity 
and Predestination, appears to call 
for one or two brief remarks. Not- 
withstanding his acknowledgment of 
the full force of most of the objee- 
lions urged against Dr. Copleston’s 
reasoning, he is still at a loss to per- 
ceive the distinction between the fata/- 
ism ot the ancients and the necessity 
of the moderns. Without examining 
at length the theoretic peculiarities of 
each, it is quite sufficient to know 
that the former of these doctrines 
taught the absolute inutility and folly 
of adopting active measures for the 
attainment of good or the avoidance 
of evil. Supposing any event to be 
decreed, it was impossible, they main- 
tained, that any exertion of ours 
could ever prevent its taking place : 
and if it was not decreed, no human 
efforts could bring it to pass. The 
determinations of Heaven could be 
neither hastened nor retarded in their 
execution by the powerless actions of 
man, nor could all the puny machi- 
nations of beings like ourselves pro- 
duce the slightest influence on the 
regular course of nature. And what 
was the inferenee which the fatalist 
deduced from these premises? Since 
every thing in the universe was un- 
alterably fixed, he insisted that it was 
the part of the truly wise man to re- 
main entirely passive, however terrific 
the dangers by which he might be 
surrounded, or whatever claims the 
calamities of others might appear to 
possess on his compassion. How 
different is the case with the doc- 
trine of necessity, as it is NOW exX- 
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plained by its most eationel wlvo- 
cates! Like the fatalist, indeed, they 
freely admit that all the events of the 
world have been absolutely determin- 
ed from the beginning of time; but 
as we know by experience as well as 
from Scripture, that the Almighty 
acts by secondary causes, and as we 
are in the generality of instances ig- 
norant of the preordained result of 
what is passing around us, they con- 
tend that no man who has not re- 
nounced the exercise of his sane 
faculties ought to neglect to exert 
his utmost energy in the promotion 
of his designs; and that, in truth, 
without adopting the means, his ex- 
pectation of attaining the end must 
be tor ever fruitless. A more im- 
portant distinction, as it affects hu- 
man happiness, it is not very easy to 
conceive, 

With respect to another observa- 
tion of your correspondent, it has 
always appeared to me a singular 
circumstance that so many men of 
clear and energetic minds on other 
points, and whose acquired talents no 
one can dispute, should express their 
inability to comprehend how the doc- 
trine of philosophical necessity can be 
compatible with free agency. Free- 
dom of the will, in its popular sense, 
implies the power of acting in con- 
formity with our volitions when no 
physical impediment intervenes; and 
no person asserts more vehemently 
— the necessarian, that every man 

ay act as he pleases, and de ‘liberate- 
ly follow his own choice, where he is 
not restricted by external force or 
some internal debility. And what is 
this mysterious necessity which ex- 
cites sO many apprehensions in the 
minds of the multitude?) Nothing 


more than the natural sequence of 


cause and effect: and I am disposed 
to agree with Hume, that the gene- 
rality of mankind have been necessa- 
rians without being aware of it; or, 
in other words, that the regular and 
uniform conjunction of motives and 
voluntary actions has in all ages ob- 
tained universal belief. Your corre- 
spondent will perhaps excuse my re- 
commending to his re-perusal Hume’s 
essay on this subject, where, if I am 
not mistaken, he will acknowledge 
the reasoning ‘(with the exception of 
the concluding part) to be at once 
clear and concise.—No error is so 





frequent as that of confounding com- 
pulsion and necessity, and of con- 
sidering them as almost convertible 
terms; and yet, in the present ques- 
tion, no two words ean imply more 
Opposite significations. In the one 
case, & man acts precisely as_ he 
chooses; in the other, he is abso- 
lutely deprived of the power of fol- 
lowing his will. In the former, his 
conduct is strictly voluntary; in the 
latter, it is completely the reverse. 

I confess that [ am somewhat sur- 
prised at the estimation in which Jo- 
nathan Edwards’s treatise on Free Will 
is held by the American persuasion to 
which I conclude that your corre- 
spondent belongs. The harsh and 
embarrassed style in which that work 
is unfortunately written, the frequent 
repetition of the same arguments, not 
always recommended by the happiest 
illustrations, and the author’s anxiety 
to vindicate his Calvinistic tenets from 
the severe charges of his Arminian 
opponents, have, there can be little 
doubt, prevented a numerous class of 
readers from devoting to it sufficient 
attention to make themselves com- 
pletely masters of the point in dis- 
pute. It would by no means be difli- 
cult, I admit, to select from so many 
pages instances of inaccuracy in his 
mode of arguing, and not a few in- 
consistencies scarcely to be expected 
from a man of his acute talents. His 
attempt to prove the distinction, for 
example, between the permission and 
the appointment of evil by the Dei- 
ty, is extremely unsatisfactory, and 
evinces a degree of timidity but rarely 
discoverable in the defenders of Cal- 
vinism. But I must nevertheless be 
allowed to assert that his direct argu- 
ments on the main question are, 1D 
my apprehension, altogether unan- 
swerable; and I have no hesitation in 
saying, that those who think other- 
wise ought in fairness to state their 
reasons ‘for such an opinion, and to 
point out the fallacy in his reasom ing 
which their superior acuteness may 
have enabled them to detect. 


Ciericus CANTABRIGIENSIS. 
a 


Trowbridge, 
Dear Sir, Nor. 2, 1826. 
Di FORE you close your labours 
as Editor of the Repository, 
and the work passes into other hands, 
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indulge a constant reader, an old 
correspondent and one who has ever 
felt interested in its success, with the 
liberty of offering to your readers a 
few brief remarks on the state of 
things among us when it commenced, 
and the different aspect they now 
present, and to glance at the progress 
of the great and good cause to which 
its pages have been so faithfully de- 
voted and which it has greatly pro- 
moted—the cause of Christian Truth, 
Liberty and Charity. 

Many of our most valuable institu. 
tions, as Unitarian Christians, had 
no existence when your labours as 
Editor of the Repository commenced. 
1 may mention in particular the Uni- 
tarian Fund, the Christian Tract So- 
ciety, which though not sectarian in 
its design or character, originated with 
and has been almost entirely supported 
by Unitarians, in the comprehensive 
sense of the term, and the Association 
for protecting the Civil Rights of Uni- 
tarians ; these, in succession, were es- 
tablished in London, and without such 
a medium of communication as the 
Repository to awaken the attention 
of the friends of the cause, excite 
their zeal, and point out how they 
might unite their exertions, the difli- 
culty of forming such institutions, and 
of bringing them into active and ex- 
tensive operation, must, if not insu- 
perable, have been very great. Most 
of our District Associations, excepting 
the Western and Southern Unitarian 
Societies, and of our more local in- 
stitutions, now so happily extended 
over a considerable part of the island, 
had no being at the period referred 
to; and the Repository, as a medium 
of communication, making known to 
the Unitarian body at large what was 
done in any particular district or 
place, contributed in no small degree 
to excite others to adopt similar 
plans, and to infuse that zeal and ac- 
tivity which gave existence to so many 
important and useful institutions and 
continue to render them eflective. 
Let the reader bring together and 
take into his view the intelligence 
on these subjects scattered through 
the volumes of the Repository, and 
the papers communicated by different 
correspondents relative to them, and 
he will perceive that the work con- 
tains such valuable materials for the 
future history of the progress of Uni- 


tarianism, during the last twenty 
years, as can be found no where else ; 
le will be convinced that much more 
has been done in the cause during 
that period than he had supposed, 
and that the Repository has been an 
effective agent in advancing it. 

At the time of its commencement, 
Unitarians in different parts of the 
kingdom knew little of each other, 
either as individuals or as churches ; 
they were geerally strangers to their 
own numbers, strength and resources ; 
and, having no public medium of com- 
munication, few could know much 
of what was doing in the cause, and 
imany not any thing, excepting what 
took place in their own neighbour- 
hood. But after the Repository was 
set on foot, Unitarians in different 
places soon learned to regard it as a 
sort of Unitarian Gazette, and to ex- 
pect its numbers as a source of infor- 
mation respecting their brethren and 
what was doing to promote Unita- 
rianism in different parts of the king- 
dom. They gradually acquired more 
knowledge of each other, and learned 
to feel more of their own strength as 
a Christian denomination. Becoming 
better acquainted with each other's 
affairs as churches, mutual sympathy 
followed, benevolent feelings were ex- 
cited, and opulent individuals and 
congregations came forward to assist 
their poorer brethren, to aid their 
exertions in erecting chapels, in free- 
ing themselves from debts which re- 
mained on their places of worship, 
and to promote the cause in places 
where its advocates could not carry 
it on without such help. At length 
the Fellowship Funds were instituted, 
which tend to unite the members of 
congregations, to give the poor man 
an opportunity of enjoying the plea- 
sure of adding his mite to the larger 
contribution of his richer brother, and 
to combine the exertions of all, ac- 
cording to their means, and to lead 
them to feel that they are engaged in 
a common cause, and to regard that 
cause as their own, while they increase 
resources for benevolent purposes. 
It is undeniable that the Repository 
has greatly contributed towards this 
happily altered state of things, while 
its younger sister, the Christian Re- 
former, has had some share in the 
good work. Without such a me- 
dium of communication it is not likely 
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that Unitarians would have had the 
information respecting one another, 
and the state of the cause in different 
places, which they now pretty zene- 
rally possess, or that the exertions 
which have been made to assist poor 
congregations would have taken place : 
Fellowship Funds might have been 
formed ; but probably the number of 
them would have been very small, 
and in many parts of the kingdom 
they might not even have been beard 
of, Itis the publicity which has been 
given to the proceedings in one con- 
gregation which has led other con- 
gregations to adopt similar plans: 
and thus churches, as well as indi- 
viduals, have provoked one another 
to love and to good works. The 
same remarks might be made as to 
the social and brotherly meetings 
which have annually taken place in 
some congregations, and the expres- 
sions and tokens of esteem and affec- 
tion which have passed between mi- 
nisters and their congregations. By 
making all such matters generally 
known, the Repository has contribu- 
ted to the advancement of what is 
truly useful. 

Believing that all things are ar- 
ranged and directed by the Almighty, 
who accomplishes bis designs, which 
are all wise and good, by the agency 
of creatures and through the opera- 
tion of second causes, it is highly 
interesting to observe, so far as our 
limited views of things will enable us 
to discover, how second causes are 
combined and circumstances brought 
together, to produce particular events 
and give birth to institutions and 
plans which are of importance to 
mankind, and, in particular, which 
stand connected with the revival and 
spread of pure and undefiled Chris- 
tianity. Having learned to view the 
hand of God, though not operating in 
a supernatural way, in every thing 
which takes place, I have been fre- 
quently led to meditate on the opera- 
tions of his providence, by which a 
revival of the Unitarian cause has 
been effected, and the further and 
more complete reformation of reli- 
gion is going forward. Not to enter 
into particulars, which the compass 
of this letter will not allow of my 
doing, I shail barely remark, that the 
Monthly Repository had become es- 
sentially necessary in order to those 
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things which were soon to follow, 
to prepare the way for their being set 
on foot and to become an important 
instrument in the revival of Unitarian. 
ism which was to take place, and 
which absolutely required such a 
work, 

The precursor of the Repository, 
the Universalists’ Miscellany, had 
been conducted for several years, with 
loss, by my late excellent friend, 
Mr. Vidler ; and though neither he 
nor the work was, in the early stages 
of it, Unitarian, both became ulti- 
mately such, and from the first it was 
conducted on liberal principles. This 
work proving unsuccessful, it was 
given up; but it had prepared the 
way in various quarters for such a 
work as the Repository, which was 
required to be ona different and more 
extended plan. The wants of the 
Unitarian public, and of the friends 
of free and liberal inquiry, called 
for such a publication. Such an in- 
stitution as the Unitarian Fund was 
also become necessary; but had not 
the Repository commenced, — there 
would have been no periodical work 
in which the plan of that institution 
could have been submitted to the 
public, or through the medium of 
which the friends of the cause could 
have been excited to support it, or 
in which its proceedings and opera- 
tions could have been, from time to 
time, brought before the public. The 
Unitarian Fund continued, its opera- 
tions were widely extended, and highly 
important effects resulted, until its 
last annual meeting, in Whitsun-week, 
1825, when it merged in the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association ; 
and throughout its progress, the Re- 
pository was its handmaid and pa- 
troness. 

Until the birth of its little sister, 
the Christian Reformer, the wo 
tory was the only periodical work in 
the kingdom in which the free dis- 
cussion of religious subjects could be 
admitted, or in which writers could 
be heard on more than one side of 
a theological question ; in the other 
religious magazines persons and their 
opinions were assailed, someumes 
grossly misrepresented, but the Edi- 
tors would not insert what they 
wished to say in reply; they aud 
their doctrine were censured and con- 
demned, and all hearing was refused 
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them: this I have found by expe- 
rience. It was of the utmost impor- 
tance to the cause of liberty and free 
inquiry, and to the interest of Chris- 
tian truth, that a magazine should 
be open to all parties for the free 
discussion of all religious subjects ; 
such a magazine the spirit of the 
times and the cause of truth, which 
can never suffer from the free discus- 
sion of subjects, absolutely required ; 
and such a magazine the Repository 
has throughout been. It has ever 
cherished liberty and free inquiry, 
and allowed every writer to assert 
and defend his own religious views. 
Conducted on this plan, it has done 
much to promote scriptural know- 
ledge, to expose error and supersti- 
tion, and to promote candour and 
charity. For more than twenty years 
it has maintained its independent and 
liberal course through good report 
and evil report, cherishing and pro- 
moting the glorious cause of pure 
and undefiled religion, and affording 
ready aid to all our public institu- 
tions and to any of our churches when 
in trouble and difficulties, by lending 
its columns to their advocates. I 
had a better opportunity than many 
of my brethren of knowing the im- 
portant services which the Repository 
rendered to the cause of Uniturianism, 
during the years which I travelled as 
a missionary; but it is impossible 
to ascertain the information it has 
silently diffused, the zeal it has ex- 
cited, and the influence it has had 
in promoting free inquiry, and in 
stimulating exertions in the cause of 
God and ‘Truth. It has been a ehan- 
nel of communication among Unita- 
rians throughout the kingdom ; it has 
made known our proceedings in the 
cause to its friends in distant parts 
of the world, and in return brought 
us important information from those 
remote regions. 

It is impossible to state in few 
words what has been done in the 
Unitarian cause since the Repositery 
was set on foot, in all which it has 
been an unportant auxiliary; many 
new congregations have been col- 
lected, new chapels erected, old con- 
gregations which were in a depressed 
stute have been revived, old chapels 
repaired, and some which had been 
closed re-opened ; many new institu- 
tions fur the promotion and extension 


of Unitarianism have been establish- 
ed; district and more local associa- 
yions have been formed in various 
parts of the kingdom, and societies 
for the distribution of tracts, by 
which our religious views have been 
made generally known and our prin- 
ciples widely diffused ; missionary 
plans have been set on foot and car- 
ried on with considerable success ; 
more active plans have been adopted 
in inany congregations and numerous 
Fellowship Funds established ; com- 
munications have been opened with 
the friends of the cause in distant 
countries, and an Unitarian mission 
set on foot in the East Indies; and 
an increase of zeal has been gradually 
excited and ditfused in the Unitarian 
body at large, and a disposition to 
unite more closely ind act in concert 
has been manifested. ‘Thus as the 
way was prepared and the state of 
things called tor the Repository, on 
the plan then adopted, in the year 
1805, s0 the way has since been pre- 
pared for, and the state of things in 
1825 evidently required and rendered 
practicable a more general and com- 
pact union of the Unitarian body at 
large throughout the kingdom; the 
opening which God in his wise pro- 
vidence had made for our exertions in 
the East, the increased exertions and 
pecuniary resources required at home, 
and the brightening prospects before 
us, imperiously demanded that indi- 
viduals, churches, district associa- 
tions, all the friends of the cause 
throughout the land, should cordially 
unite and co-operate, and that they 
should have some visible union, sim- 
ple organization and well-digested 
plans of mutual exertion; that their 
whole strength might be put forth to 
root up the foundations of mystical 
Babylon, and build the temple of the 
one and only God, the Father; that 
such resources might be created, and 
such measures adopted as would pro- 
mote pure Christianity, not only 
throughout Great Britain, but in all 
parts of the world where an opening 
for their exertions should be found, 
This being the case, The British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association was 
established; and it is hoped it will 
bring into union and co-operation the 
we 4 body of Unitarians, call out 
their latent strength and resources, 
and greatly accelerate the progress of 
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the Unitarian doctrine and worship. 
Circumstances are much more fa- 
vourable now than they were twenty 
years back; then individuals had to 
act nearly alone ; at the most but a 
small number could be brought to 
co-operate in any measure ; but now, 
not only many individuals, but asso- 
ciated bodies may be brought to unite 
their exertions, and their collective 
strength may be made to bear upon 
any point which the good of the cause 
requires. That it should appear de- 
sirable for the Association to have 
the Repository under their direction, 
cannot excite the least surprise ; it is 
natural for the Committee to wish 
that so useful an auxiliary should be 
modeled and conducted in unison 
with their own improved and extend- 
ed plans, and be at their command as 
the high interests of the cause in 
which they are engaged may on every 
emergency require: and I both hope 
and pray that this step, in connexion 
with the other plans adopted, may be 
crowned with all possible success ; 
that much as the Repository has 
already served the cause, the New 
Series may serve and promote it 
abundantly more. 

Allow me, Sir, in taking leave of 
the Series which is about to close, to 
thank you for your unwearied labours 
and services as the Editor, and to 
congratulate you on the success that 
has attended your exertions, which 
have, in no small degree, contributed 
towards bringing the Unitarian cause 
to its present promising and gratify- 
ing state. Wishing the New Series 
of the Repository an increasing cir- 
culation, and all possible encourage- 
ment and success, I remain, 

Dear Sir, 
Most truly and respectfully yours, &c. 
R. WRIGHT. 


——— 


Chesterfteld, 

Sir, November, 1826. 
HOULD you think the following 
original letters of the Rev. John 
Leland, D. D., likely to gratify any 
of your readers, or to contain any 
thing which it may be interesting to 
have preserved in a less precarious 
form than the original MSS., I shall 
feel happy if they reach you in time 
to be included in the present volume 

of the Monthly Repository. P. A, 


Dublin, December 12, 1720. 

Dear Cousin, 
The last I had from you contain’d 
a complaint of the shortness of my 
letters: I am afraid, contrary to my 
own inclination and design, that this 
will give you oceasion to renew your 
complaint ; however, I thought it bet- 
ter to write little than not at all. 
Mr. Hardman, who carries this letter, 
is now call’d away contrary to his 
and our expectation; so that not ex- 
pecting so sudden a summons, I have 
not prepar’d a long letter for you 
as I intended. I observe, that in 
some of your last letters you enter 
upon some points that are sufficiently 
abstruse, such as the doctrines of 
Election, Originall Sin, &c. The opi- 
nion you seem to embrace on these 
heads is, I must own, contrary to 
what J apprehend to be the truth; 
but I am not ripe for writing my 
thoughts on these subjects so parti- 
cularly to you as I would do, till I 
hear again a more distinct account of 
your sentiments, and of the objections 
you raise against the common doc- 
trines. I think it is very clear from 
the Sacred Writings that there is such 
a thing as speciall distinguishing 
grace given to some of the fallen hu- 
man race above others in time, and 
that this flows from speciall love, and 
that this love was from everlasting. 
Whatever God does in time he decreed 
from eternity to do; if, therefore, in 
time he gives special grace to some 
above others, he decreed from eter- 
nity to do so: the true question, 
therefore, is, whether God gives all 
men equally of his grace, and the dif- 
ference in their state arises wholly 
from their own different improvement 
of that common grace; or whether, 
besides a common grace, he gives to 
some that speciall eflicacious grace 
whereby he actually and infallibly_ 
converts and sanctifies them, and will 
cause them finally to persevere, so 
that they shall at last be brought to 
glory ; and whether this speciall efli- 
cacious grace of God given to some 
above others, is the true and proper 
cause why some are converted rather 
than others; that is, whether it 1s 
God by his speciall grace makes such 
persons to differ from others of equal 
naturall endowments and equall op- 
portunitys, or whether it is they 
themselves that cause the difference, 
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by the different use and exercise of 
their own naturall powers and free 
will. I should be glad to know more 
distinctly what is the notion you form 
to yourself in this matter, and then I 
shall be ready, according to the best 
of my ability, to give you an answer. 
I don’t pretend that what I have said 
is at all an accurate stating of the 
case ; I am all in haste, and have not 
time to think, or so much as to write 
legibly. 

It is with the greatest sincerity that 
I give my most affectionate respects 
to your good parents and brothers ; 
and my dear love to your sister, cou- 
sin Ann, who, Iam sorry to hear, bas 
been again much indispos’d. I thought 
to have written a letter (if it were not 
for this hurry) to her and to cousin 
Hannah Mort, who, I hear, is going 
to be married ; pray make my excuse 
to both. 

I am your most affectionate cousin, 

and obedient, humble servant, 


JOHN LELAND. 


My love and service to all friends, 
as if particularly nam’d. 


Addressed “ To Mr. Ralph Astley, 
Jun., near Chowbent, in Ather- 
ton,” * 

Dublin, December, 1722. 

Dear Cousin, 

{ received yours of November 27th, 
in which you complain of my long 
silence; and I own I have given you 
too much ground for such a com- 
plaint. The letter you sent about 
three or four months ago came safe 
to our house, but happening to be 
then in the country, where I was about 
five weeks, the latter end of last sum- 
mer, I did not receive it till a consi- 
derable time after it came, and it 
being mislaid, occasioned my delaying 
to answer it. I heard of the affair of 
your Meeting-house¢ from cousin 


# The father of the late Rev. Thomas 
Astley, of Chesterfield, Derbyshire. Some 
account of the Rev. Ralph Astley will be 
found in the ** Memoir of the late Rey. 
Thomas Astley,” Mon. Repos, XIII. 81 
—5 and 155—157. Other notices of 
the late Rev. T. Astley will be found, 
IX. 203 and XI!, 688. The Rev. R. 
Astley, late Unitarian Minister at Hali- 
fax, now at Gloucester, is the son of the 
above Rev. T. Astley. 

+ At Atherton, “a township in the 
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Houghton, before you gave me any 
account of it, and think that so lau- 
dable a zeal as you have expressed, 
deserves all the encouragement that 
Protestant Dissenters and. true lovers 
of their country are capable of giving 
it; I should be very glad that you 
could get any thing here that wou “l 
answer the trouble of an application, 
but can’t help expressing my fears 
that any endeavour of that kind will 
be at present to little purpose. It 
has happen’d that there have been 
collections in this city for building 
five or six meeting-houses this last 
summer in the north of Ireland, so 
that our people here seem to be al- 
most jaded and angry at applications 
of this kind: and at this ve ry time, 
while I am writing this, I find some 
gentlemen are come to town to obtain 
contributions towards building a meet- 
ing-house, the case of which is very 
pressing and extraordinary. But all 
this would not discourage me, if there 

were not another affair that seems 
more direetly to clash with that which 
you propose, and that is, that those 
of our congregation design immedi- 
ately to set about building a new 
mecting-house, our present one being 
inconvenient, and, besides, our lease 
being within three years of its expira- 
tion. ‘The expense we shall be at on 
this occasion is computed to amount to 
£2,000; it will be expected of me that 
I shou’d apply to all those over whom 
I have any influence, for very large 
donations on this occasion, which will 
render it very improper for me to con- 
cern myself about your affair, as I fain 
wou'd. Butif Mr. Woods * sends over 
the memorial you mention, Mr. Boyse 
is the properest hand you can send it 
to, and as far as I can assist with any 
conveniency or hope of success, my 
endeavours shall not be wanting, tho’ 
for the reasons already mentioned, I 
am afraid you can hope for little 
assistance from this side at present. 
[I cannot but highly applaud the noble 
zeal and forwardness your father has 
shewn, as all that have any regard to 
honour or common honesty cannot 
but detest the base method of the 


pastel of Leigh ; Chowbent is a village 
in the township of Atherton,” 
* Sec “A Short View of the Life, 


&c., of John Mort,” by H, Toulmin, pp. 
7, 8 
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gentleman you mention; but whither 
will not a furious bigotry and a blind 
party zeal hurry men? I persuade 
myself, that what damage so ever 
your father may at present sustain in 
his worldly circumstances, he will not 
have reason to repent of his steady 
adherence to the cause of religion and 
of his country. May the Lord restore 
it sevenfold into his bosom by nume- 
rous blessings on his person and fa- 
mily! It was with concern I heard 
of cousin Withington’s death, but am 
unfeignedly glad that Bolton is like 
to be so well suppli’d. It gives me a 
sensible pleasure to hear that you are 
all well; pray congratulate cousin 
Adam Mort, in my name, on the birth 
of his son, and give my affectionate 
respects to his agreeable consort, 
whom I aim in love with for her cha- 
racter, tho’ I have not the happiness 
to know her; perhaps I may see her 
and you all ere long, but can make 
no promises for fear of disappointing. 
I am sorry to hear of good Mr. 
Marsh's death. Pray accept my dear 
love and service yourself, and distri- 
bute it to your brothers and sister; I 


intend to do myself the favour of 


writing to her soon. I send up my 
best wishes and prayers to Heaven 
for your father and mother, to whom 
1 aw in much sincerity, as 1 am to 
you, a most atlectionate cousin, 
And most obedient, humble 
servant, 


JOHN LELAND. 


Pray give my service to cousin 
Rigby, (that now is,) and to all my 
friends there, as if particularly men- 
tioned. 


The above letter is addressed “ To 
Mr. Ralph Astley, Jun. near 
Chowtbent, in Atherton, 

Via Chester, Lancashire.” 


Dear Covsin, 

It is a long time since I heard from 
you,, which makes me a littie solli- 
citous, lest you should not be in so 
good a state of health as I wish you. 
I sent you the first volume of the 
View of the Deistical Writers soon 
after it was published, but by some 
mistake it was not delivered to you 
as I intended, and therefore I after- 
wards sent you another first volume, 
as also the second ; both which I be- 
lieve you have received. I am also 


ject of our hope. 


informed that you afterwards cot the 
volume that I at first sent you, though 
not till a long time after it should 
have been delivered. About three or 
four months ago I published a Sup. 
plement to the View of the Deistical 
Writers, and which is designed to 
complete the whole. As you have 
two of the first volumes, I would have 
you send one of them back to me, 
when you get a hand that you can 
trust; and I will by the same con. 
veyance send the Supplement to you 
to complete your set. I am now in 
the country, as I generally am at this 
time of the year, bat there are people 
at my house in town, who will take 
care immediately to inform me if any 
book or letter be left for me, and I 
shall leave the Supplement for you at 
my house, that it may be ready for 
vou whenever it shall be called for. 
I was in a very indifferent state of 
health for about six weeks this spring, 
but find myself now much better. 
You and I have frequent warnings 
given us; God grant that we may so 
improve the short remainder of our 
time in this state of trial, as to be 
wrepared for the world of everlasting 
ight and love, which is the great ob- 
I shall long to hear 
from you, and am 
Your most affectionate cousin 
and servant, 
JOHN LELAND. 
Dublin, July 22, 1756. 
Addressed “ To the Rev. Mr. Astley, 
at Whitehaven.” 
—_ 
Estimate of Milton's 
Work, drawn from the 
Periodical Publications. 
Servant of God, well done! 
thou fought 
The better fight, who single hast main- 
tain’d, 
Against revolted multitudes, the cause 
Of Truth; in word mightier than they 
in arms: 
And for the testimony of Truth hast 
borne 
Universal reproach, far worse to bear 
Than violence ; for this was all thy care, 
To stand approv’d in sight of God, though 
worlds 
Judg'’d thee perverse! 


Theol sical 
Notice of 


Well hast 


MILTON. 


Islington, 
November 6, 1826. 
l. is more than twelve months 
since the Treatise of Milton, c!- 
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titled Christian Doctrine, has been 
laid before the public; and as the 
sun has, during this period, passed 
through the twelve signs of the Zo- 
diac, so this extraordinary work has 
undergone the fiery ordeal of the se- 
veral periodical publications circula- 
ting amongst us. Let us glance at 
them in order, and notice their modes 
of treatment, which, however differ- 
ent, are creditable to the illustrious 
Author's memory. 

The Monthly Review first pro- 
claimed its appearance with a plain, 
undisguised account of its contents, 
and the Eclectic Review followed with 
rather a timid survey, fearing that 
their readers might be tainted with 
its heterodoxy. ‘Then came the 
Mouthly Repository with a bold and 
extended analysis, whilst the Chris- 
tian Reformer, a more diminutive 
periodical, issuing from the same 
quarter, presented still larger por- 
tions, agreeably to the well-known 
lines of the poet, 


Say, shall my little bark attendant sail, 
Pursue the triumph and partake the 
gale ? 


The Calvinistic magazines pro- 
ceeded tardily to their task: one, the 
Congregational, taking the shortest 
way of confutation by pronouncing 
it the offspring of the author’s do- 
tage; whilst another, the Evangeli- 
cal, deemed it one of his ablest pro- 
ductions, guarding its readers, by 
monthly essays, against its pernicious 
tendency. The two Baptist miscel- 
lanies, Old and New, though exult- 
ing in the author’s avowal of Adult 
Baptism, joined with their Padobap- 
tist brethren in lamentations over 
its unsoundness, regretting that his 
Majesty, the defender of the faith, 
had not left the manuscript to slum- 
ber on the shelf, where it was found, 
or committed its heretical leaves to 
the flames! At all events it was sur- 
mised that it might have been pub- 
lished in the dead Latin language, in 
which it had been written, the trans- 
lator having scattered its deleterious 
ingredients over the religious world. 
But, alas! (thanks to the excess of 
Royal bounty,) it has been put forth 
in the vernacular tongue, with due 
care and with a commendable fidelity. 
Of these monthly miscellanies two 
only have done the volume justice— 
VOL. XXI. oA 
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the Christian Moderator, whose views 
are in aceordance with Milton on the 
person of Christ, and the Monthly 
Repository, the accredited organ of 
Unitarian Christianity. The Mode- 
rator thus expresses himself ** Not- 
withstanding the intermixture of 
some curious theories and novel opi- 
nions, Milton was a very diligent, 
and, on the whole, a very successful 
inquirer into the meaning of Sacred 
Scripture. The wonder is, not that 
he should have fallen into some mis- 
takes, but how he was enabled to 
discover so much of the truth at the 
time when his countrymen were as 
blind to the light of unadulterated 
Christianity as he was to that of the 
sun! He looks, among his contem- 
poraries, like one who had anticipated 
the progress of time by a century.” 
Whilst the Editor of the Monthly 
Repository remarks, ‘* Throughout 
the whole work, Milton appears the 
grave and even severe divine ; he does 
not once assume the politician, nor, 
unless the description of the angelic 
hierarchies be an exception, betray 
the poet. The Treatise is a curiosity 
that posterity will value ; it will be a 
lasting memorial of the independence 
and integrity of the author’s mind, 
and its influence will, we calculate, 
be seen in taking off the edge of the 
odium ecclesiasticum from what is 
called heresy.” 

But we must now look to the 
quarterly periodicals in full and state- 
ly array. The Edinburgh Review 
leads the van by an article of the 
first order, assigning to the work its 
appropriate merit, with an — 
dissertation on A/iltonic poetry. Next 
the Quarterly Review took it up and 
exhibited its contents as a work of 
genius, remote from vulgar appre- 
hension, and hence, harmless in_ its 
heterodoxy. Lastly came the Bri- 
tish Critic, of high church renown, 
with an examination which, on the 
whole, does credit to their modera- 
tion, considering that Milton blows 
up the whole fabric of episcopacy. 
As the journal is theological, read by 
Churechmen and not Dissenters, J 
will transcribe at length its intro- 
duction to the article, happily con- 
ceived and expressed on the subject. 
In the mean time I leave Bishop 
jurgess, who deems the Treatise on 
Christian Doctrine the production of 
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a German divine of the 17th century, 
and the oracle of his own church, 
the British Critic, who has no doubt 
of its authenticity, to settle the mat- 
ter amicably among themselves. 

“It is well known,” says the Bri- 
tish Critic, ‘‘ that when Milton re- 
tired from public life he meditated 
several literary designs, each of them 
nearly sufficient to occupy the life even 
of a more than ordinary man, viz. his 
Immortal Epic, a continuation of his 
History of England, a Latin Thesau- 
rus, and, according to some of his 
biographers, a Body of Divinity. He 
had then been for three years totally 
blind. He was tormented with the 
gout. His circumstances were nar- 
row. His domestic condition com- 
fortless. There are few things per- 
haps in the history of literature more 
astonishing than the energy which 
enabled him to grapple with such 
vast enterprises, whilst compassed 
round with infirmity and affliction. 
His great predecessor Homer, indeed, 
was blind, but Homer is, after all, a 
sort of dim and visionary personage. 
We know very little more about him 
than we do about Enoch or Seth, or 
any other of the worthies before the 
flood. We are apt to look upon the 
Iliad as a mysterious thing, delivered 
down to us out of the clouds and 
darkness of antiquity. Its author is 
to us a being almost too shadowy, too 
nearly fabulous for human sympathy, 
and therefore we are unable fully to 
enter into his sorrows or his difficul- 
ties. In modern times, /u/er was per- 
haps one of the most astonishing in- 
stances of the power of mind over 
physical impediments. For nearly 
the last eighteen years of his life he 
was totally blind, and yet, during 
that period it was that he completed 
such gigantic labours as would have 
sufliced to immortalize a whole club 
of philosophers ; and, moreover, out 
of his mere superfluity he furnished 
the Academy of Petersburgh with 
memoirs enough to serve them for 
twenty years after his death. But 
then it must be remembered, that 
Euler was as happy in his domestic 
circumstances as he was in the admi- 
ration of the scientific world. His 
blindness was alleviated by the de- 
voted attentions of his family, and he 
died in peace, acces by his 
grandchildren. These blessings were 
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denied to Milton. It appears that 
his daughters were not merely un- 
willing assistants to his intellectual 
labours—they were positively undu- 
tiful and unkind ; they inhumanly 
neglected him in his blindness ; they 
even entered into vile conspiracies 
with the servants to defraud him ; 
and one of them is known to have 
expressed a wish for his death! He 
was thus driven, in his old age, to 
seek protection from his own chil- 
dren in a third marriage. His other 
misfortunes may have helped to 
awaken and stir the nobility of his 
character ahd genius, for it is the 
property of mighty minds to derive a 
sort of inspiration from adversity 
itself. But these were sordid and 
low-born miseries, the harpies of the 
soul, which not only interrupt the 
intellectual banquet, but make it dis- 
tasteful. Had not Milton’s contem- 
plation been of a celestial order, like 
his own ‘Cherub that guides the 
fiery-wheeled throne,’ such wretched 
cares must have soiled and rent its 
pinions and have fixed his spirit hope- 
lessly on earth !”” 

The Reviewer here pertinently 
alludes to the very peculiar circum- 
stances in which both the Paradise 
Lost and the Treatise on the Chris- 
tian Doctrine were penned, and with- 
out the recollection of which they 
cannot be duly appreciated. These 
circumstances have been touched 
upon in almost all the journals of the 
day. The eulogists of Milton have 
dwelt upon them both in prose and 
in poetry. Indeed it is these adverse 
incidents, which would have crushed 
ordinary mortals to the dust, that 
raised and sublimated his mind.— 


See where the British Homer leads 
The epic choir of modern days; 
Blind as the Grecian bard he speeds 
To realms unknown to pagan lays. 
He sings no mortal war, his strains 
Describe no Hero’s amorous pains— 
He chaunts the birth-day of the world, 
The conflict of angelic powers, 
The joys of Eden’s blissful bowers, 
When fled th’ infernal host, thro’ than- 
dering chaos hurl'd. 


Yet as this deathless song he breath'd, 
He bath’d it with affliction’s tear, 
And to posterity bequeath’d 
The cherish’d hope to nature dear. 
No grateful praise his labour cheer’d, 
No beam beneficent appear’d 
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To penetrate the chilling gloom; 

Ah! what avails that Britain now, 

With sculptur’d laurel decks his brow, 
And hangs the votive verse on his un- 

scious tomb! 
WEstT. 

The reader must excuse these di- 
gressive remarks suggested by the 
introduction of the Reviewer. Fur- 
ther particulars may be learned from 
my two preceding papers, and from 
the Memoir of Milton, prefixed to 
an edition of the Paradise Lost, pub- 
lished by the writer of this article in 
1804, with an abridgment of the 
notes of Bishop Newton, for the use 
of the rising generation. ‘The his- 
tory of the great poet, at all times 
interesting, cannot fail of arresting 
the attention and of penetrating the 
heart. 

The evidence of the authenticity 
of the 7'reatise on the Christian Doe- 
trine, derives ample confirmation 
from the resemblance of its language 
and opinions to the printed works of 
Milton, of which some striking spe- 
cimens are given in the notes. 

The Critic then proceeds to the 
internal evidence of the authenticity 
of the work, accompanied with sin- 
gular remarks on the spirit of the 
production. ‘‘ Of his theology the 
world has had a tolerably copious 
prelibation in his Paradise Lost and 
other writings, not suflicient, however, 
to relieve us from uncertainty as to 
his opinions on many important 
points. It now appears beyond all 
question, that his doctrinal divinity 
was very far from being of a fana- 
tical or puritanic cast. It is further 
satisfactory to find that when he ap- 
wroached the solemn task of search- 
ing the Scriptures for himself, age 
and religion had well nigh ‘ purged 
off the base fires’ of the puritanical 
temper. This is the more remark- 
able when we recollect how deeply 
Milton is known to have drank into 
that spirit. His other prose writings 
are a mine in which this terrific fire- 
damp is perpetually exploding, not 
merely in the form of invective but 
sometimes even of imprecation. The 
grand discharge of it, however, is in 
his Treatise on Reform, which it will 


Se remembered he closes with this 


tremendous but magnificent denun- 
ciation : ‘ But they the contrary, that 
by the impairing and diminution of 





the true faith, by the distresses and 
servitude of their country, aspire to 
high dignity, rule and promotion, 
hereafter a shameful end in this life 
(which God grant them) shall be 
thrown eternally into the darkest and 
deepest gulf of hell; where, under 
the despiteful controul, the trample 
and spurn of all the other damned, 
(that in the anguish of their torture 
shal! have no other ease than to exer- 
cise a raving and bestial tyranny over 
them as their slaves and negroes,) 
they shall remain in that plight for 
ever, the basest, the lowermost, the 
most dejected, the most under-foot 
and down-trodden vassals of perdi- 
tion |’ ” 

Who can peruse this without thinking 
of the remark of Johnson—‘‘ Such is 
his malignity that hell grows darker at 
his frown”? ‘* We cannot, however,” 
adds the Reviewer, ‘ forbear pausing 
a moment to remark that all this, hot 
and fearful as it is, is nothing toa 
fiery paroaysm of Owen, the great 
oracle of the Puritans. The above, 
as it occurs in a popular treatise, 
might perhaps pass for a burst of 
vehement rhetoric adapted to the mor- 
bid taste of the times. But what 
shall we say to a yell of execration 
in a sober theological commentary ? 
In his exposition of the cxxxth Psalm, 
Owen is speaking not of great na- 
tional delinquents and traitors, nor of 
impious blasphemers and apostates, 
but of persons whom he considers as 
having deceived themselves with er- 
roneous views of God’s forgiveness, 
or with an imperfect belief in it, and 
who remain in that condition till their 
death, and in his address to these 
persons he actually calls on angels and 
archangels and all the company of the 
saints to curse them, and joins himself 
in the deep and universal chorus of 
damnation: ‘If you resolve to con- 
tinue in the neglect of this salvation, 
and shall do so accordingly —then 
cursed be you with all the curses that 
are written in the law, and all the 
curses that are denounced against the 
despisers of the gospel! Yea, be you 
anathema maranatha, cursed in this 
world always until the coming of the 
Lord, and when the Lord cometh be 
ye cursed from his presence into ever- 
lasting destruction! Yea, curse them, 
all ye holy angels of God, as the ob- 
stinate enemies of your king and 
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head, the Lord Jesus Christ! Curse 
them, all ye churches of Christ, as 
despisers of that love and mercy which 
is your portion, your lite and your 
inheritance! Let all the saints of 
God, all that love the Lord, curse 
them, and rejoice to see the Lord 
coming forth mightily and prevailing 
against thein to their everlasting ruin! 
Why should any one have a thought 
of compassion towards them who 
despise the compassion of God, or of 
merey toward them who trample on 
the blood of Christ? While there is 
hope we desire to have continual 
sorrow for you, and to travail in soul 
for your conversion to God. But if 
you be hardened in your way, shall 
we join with you against him? Shall 
we prefer you above his glory? May 
God forbid! We hope to rejoice in 
seeing all that vengeance and indigna- 
tion poured out unto all eternity upon 
your souls !!’ 

** It is impossible to listen to these 
appalling maledictions without trem- 
bling to think on what the author 
of them might have been under the 
dreadful discipline of the Romish 
Church, In another age and other 
circumstances this hierophant of Pu- 
ritanism might have directed the 
holocausts of the Inquisition! The 
spirit of St. Dominic breathes in 
every line; and thus it is that when 
once the medium of sobriety has been 
deserted, extremes often meet on one 
common ground of uncharitableness 
and intolerance, The lawfulness of 
these eruptions of zeal is expressly 
asserted by Milton in the fourth chap- 
ter of the second book of this work, 
where he says that ‘We are com- 
manded to call down curses publicly 
on the enemies of God and the 
church, and on false brethren and 
on any who are guilty of grievous 
offences against God or even against 
ourselves! The same may be done 
in private prayer after the example 
of some of the holiest of men!’ On 
the whole, however, it is pleasing to 
observe how free this Treatise is trom 
an intemperate spirit. There is little 
in it to remind us of the author’s 
former ungovernable and savage ve- 
hemence, except occasional rumblings 
which shew that the volcano is not 
wholly exhausted. 

e Paes Milton’s preface to this 
work it appears that he was dissatis- 


fied with all extant systems of di- 
vinity. The citadel of the reformed 
faith he considers as abundantly for- 
tified in the quarter that looks to- 
ward Popery, but in other parts as 
lamentably unprovided with — solid 
works or able defenders. This state 
of things impelled him to survey the 
towers of Sion for himself—in other 
words, to cast away all human autho- 
rities and to examine the Scriptures 
by the light of his own independent 
and free-born intellect, aided ‘ by 
devout prayer to the eternal Spirit 
that can enrich with all utterance and 
knowledge !’ ” 

So far the British Critic, with re- 
spect to the nature, character and 
authenticity of the work. Having 
acknowledged that ‘* the author ap- 
pears to have undertaken his labour 
with unimpeachable integrity of pur- 
pose, and doubtless believed, that 
throughout the execution of it, he 
was subiwitting his understanding to 
the written word,” the eritique con- 
cludes in a mingled strain of pane- 
gyric and of censure alike honoura- 
ble to his memory. The volume is 
here regarded chiefly as a literary 
curiosity, completing ‘“ the works 
of a writer whose gigantic powers 
have contributed to make the British 
name respected aad honoured through- 
out the civilized world—the very 
name of such a man is to be number- 
ed among the imperishable bulwarks 
of bis country !” 

After a long and elaborate Review 
of the 7reatise on Christian Doctrine, 
the British Critic comes to the lame 
und impotent conclusion of its being 
only a literary curiosity, because, for- 
sooth, it demolishes the Tritheism of 
the Athanasian Creed, a sin which, 
according to the damnatory clauses of 
that charitable formula, is not to be 
forgiven in this world nor in the world 
to come. On the contrary, I have no 
hesitation in declaring that its princi- 
pal excellence is, and an excellence 
which attaches itself to no other body 
of divinity that I have ever seen, that 
the personal unity of God constitutes 
the central point, beaming refulgently 
throughout its pages, like the sun 
in the firmament; whilst the other m- 
nor doctrines, resembling so many $@- 
tellites, revolve around in their several 
orbits with an attractive but subor- 
dinate glory! Nor are the standing 
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ordinances of Adult Baptism and of 
the Lord’s Supper discarded—they 
hold their appropriate stations — 
drawn from the Holy Scriptures and 
maintained with perfect charity. 

This, my own high opinion of the 
Treatise on the Christian Doctrine, 
I gave you, Mr. Editor, in the last 
December number of your Miscellany, 
(799—799,) when I claimed its illus- 
trious author for an Unitarian Ge- 
neral Baptist, and 1 still glory in the 
acquisition. The work, with all its 
excellencies, possesses, like other hu- 
wan productions, imperfections. The 
sun, With its spots, pours forth a flood 
of glory! In justice to myself, how. 
ever, I take leave of the volume with 
entering a protest against the doc. 
trine of Polygamy, which Milton ad- 
vocates with sincerity. He drew it 
from the obsolete practices of the pa- 
triarchs in the Old Testament. Surely 
the immortal bard must have forgot- 
ten the exquisitely animated apostro- 
phe, descriptive of the highly-favoured 
couple in the Garden of Eden : 

Hail, wedded love! mysterious law, true 
source 

Of human offspring, sole-propriety 

In Paradise, of alkthings common else ; 

By thee, founded in reason, loyal, just 
aud pure, 

Relations dear, and all the charities 

Of father, son and brother, first were 
known— 

Perpetual fountain of domestic sweets ! 

This refined enjoyment of the sin- 
gle pair is utterly irreconcileable with 
the turbid and clamourous gratifica- 
tions of polygamy. Adam found one 
wife enough for the purposes of con- 
nubial felicity, and so does his poste- 
rity. 

It is a remarkable fact, that when, 
a few vears ago, an evangelical cler- 
gyman, the Rev. Dr. Madan, in his 
Thelypthora, revived the doctrine of 
polygamy, it received its death-wound 
in the Monthly Review from the pen 
of an Unitarian minister, the Rev. 
Mr. Badcock, though he renegaded to 
the Church, and soon afterwards died 
in obscurity. These are his impres- 
sive words: “ When we reflect that 
the primitive institution of marriage 
confined it to one man and to one 
woman, that this institution was ad- 
hered to by Noah and his sons, amidst 
the degeneracy in which they lived, 
and in spite of the examples of poly- 


gamy which the accursed Cain had 
introduced ; when we consider how 
very few (comparatively speaking) the 
examples of this practice were among 
the faithful, how much it brought its 
own punishment with it, and how du- 
bious and equivocal those passages 
are in which it appears to have the 
sanction of divine approbation; when 
to these retlections we add another re- 
specting the limited views and tem- 
porary nature of the more ancient 
dispensations and institutions of reli- 
gion; how often the imperfections 
and even the vices of the patriarchs 
and of the people of God in old time 
are recorded without any express no- 
tification of their criminality; how 
much is said to be commanded, which 
our reverence for the holiness of God 
and his law will only suffer us to sup- 
pose were for wise ends permitted ; 
how frequently the messengers of God 
adapted themselves to the people to 
whom they were sent, and the cir- 
cumstances of the times in which they 
lived; and, above all, when we con- 
sider the purity, equity and benevo- 
lence of the Christian law, the expli- 
cit declarations of our Lord and his 
Apostle St. Paul, respecting the in- 
stitution of marriage, its design and 
limitation; when we reflect on the tes- 
timonies of the most ancient fathers, 
who could not possibly be ignorant 
of the general and common practice 
of the apostolic church ; and, finally, 
when to these considerations we add 
those which are founded on justice to 
the female sex, and all the regulations 
of domestic economy and natural po- 
licy, we must wholly condemn the 
revival of polygamy.” 

Milton, in his Treatise on the Chris. 
tian Doctrine, avoiding the extremes 
of modern theology, has asserted the 
pre-existent glories of the Saviour, 
which diffuse a glow over almost 
every page of the New Testament. 
Maintaining, indeed, the two grand 
cardinal points of revealed religion, 
the personal unity of the Supreme 
Being, and the universality of Divine 
love, a few minor errors may be ex- 
cused. A cheaper and more portable 
edition of the resuscitated volume 
would prove an invaluable acquisition. 
By its good sense, its scriptural re- 
search, its calm moderation, and its 
evangelical charity, it may—istri- 
buted far and wide—subserve the di- 
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vine purpose of composing the differ. 
ences, allaying the jealousies and unit- 
ing the affections of the whole Christian 
world. Lor, agreeably to his own ener- 
getic lines, addressed by the arcucngel 
Michael to our primeval ancestor, 


on earth, 

Who against faith and conscience can be 
heard 

infallible? Yet many will presume; 

Whence heavy persecution shall arise 

On all, who in the worship persevere 

Of spirit and truth: the rest, far greater 
part, 

Will deem, in outward rites and specious 
forms, 

Religion satisfied : truth shall retire, 

Bestuck with slanderous darts, and 
works of faith 

Rarely be found. So shall the world go 
on, 

To good malignant, to bad men benign; 

Under her own weight groaning; ‘till 
the day 

Appear of respiration to the just, 

And vengeance to the wicked: at return 

Of him so lately promis’d to thy aid, 

‘The woman’s seed, obscurely then fore- 
told, 

Now amplier known thy Saviour and thy 
Lord, 

Last in the clouds, from heaven to be 
reveal'd 

Tu glory of the Father, to dissolve 

Satan, with his perverted world; then 





raise 

From the conflagrant mass, purg’d and 
refin'd, 

New her vens, vew earth, ages of endless 
date, 

Founded in righteousness and peace and 
love, 

To bring forth fruits, joy and eternal 
bliss ! 


I beg pardon, Mr. Editor, for de- 
taining so long your attention, but the 
subject lay near my heart. Never 
before have I met with a theological 
work whose pages, however checkered 
by peculiarities of sentiment, so deep- 
ly involve the present and everlasting 
interests of mankind. 

** We must conclude,” to adopt the 
parting declaration of the Edinburgh 

teview, the most enlightened journal 
of the age, “* and yet we can scarcely 
tear ourselves away from the subject. 
The days immediately following the 
publication of this relic of Milton ap- 
pear to be peculiarly set apart and 
consecrated to his memory. And we 
shall scarcely be censured if on this 
bis festival we be found lingering near 
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his shrine, how worthless soever may 
be the offering which we bring to it. 
While this book lies on our table we 
seem to be contemporaries of the 
great poet. We are transported a 
hundred and fifty years back: we can 
almost fancy that we are visiting him 
in his small lodging, that we see him 
sitting at the old organ beneath the 
faded green hangings, that we can 
catch the quick twinkle of his eyes 
rolling in vain to find the day, that 
we are reading in the lines of his noble 
countenance the proud and mournful 
history of his glory and his affliction. 
We image to ourselves the breathless 
silence in which we should listen to 
his slightest word, the passionate ve- 
neration with which we should kneel 
to kiss his hand and weep upon it, 
the earnestness with which we should 
endeavour to console him, if, indeed, 
such a spirit could need consolation 
for the neglect of an age unworthy 
of his talents and his virtues, the ea- 
gerness with which we should contest 
with his daughters, or with his Quaker 
friend, Elwood, the privilege of read- 
ing Homer to him, or of taking down 
the immortal accents which flowed 
from his lips. These are, perhaps, 
foolish feelings; yet we cannot be 
ashamed of them, nor shall we be 
sorry if what we have written shall in 
any degree excite them in other minds. 
We are not much in the habit of ido- 
lizing the living or the dead. And 
we think that there is no more certain 
indication of a weak and ill-regulated 
intellect than that propeusity which, 
for want of a better name, we will 
venture to christen Boswellism, But 
there are a few characte’s which have 
stood te closest scrutiny and the 
severest t ists, which have been tried 
in the furauce, and have proved pure, 
which have been weighed in the ba- 
lance and have not been found want- 
ing, which have been declared sterling 
by the general consent of mankind, 
and which are visibly stamped with 
the image and superscription of the 
Most High! These great men we 
trust that we know how to prize, and 
of these was Milton. The sight of 
his books, the sound of his name 1s 
refreshing to us. His thoughts resem- 
bie those celestial fruits and flowers 
which the virgin martyr of Massenger 
sent down from the gardens of Para- 
dise to the earth, distinguished from 
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the productions of other soils, not only 
by their superior bloom and sweet- 
ness, but by their miraculous efficacy 
to invigorate and to heal. They are 
powerful not only to delight but to 
elevate and purify. Nor do we envy 
the man who can study either the life 
or the writings of the great poet and 
patriot, without aspiring to emulate, 
not, indeed, the sublime works with 
which his genius has enriched our 
literature, but the zeal with which he 
laboured for the public good, the for- 
titude with which he endured every 
private calamity, the lofty disdain 
with which he looked down on temp- 
tations and dangers, the deadly hate 
which he bore to bigots and tyrants, 
and the faith which he so sternly kept 
with his fame and with his country.” 

Here, Mr. Editor, I would lay down 
my pen, but a thought has stolen 
across my mind in drawing up 
these Papers and must not be sup- 
pressed, Is there not some resem- 
blance between John Milton and 
Joseph Priestley? Both were Unita- 
rians of a peculiar description, both 
were reformers protesting manfully 
against abuses in Church and State, 
and both, ill-requited by their un- 
grateful countrymen, withdrew from 
the turmoil of public life into the 
privacy of retirement, where, finishing 
some of their best works, they died 
in peace. Honourable were their lives 
and blessed be their memory! To the 
Great Poet may be applied with equal 
truth and beauty, the fine encomium 
passed by the Rev. Robert Hall, on 
the illustrious Philosopher of Birming- 
ham, and which ought to be inscribed 
in characters of gold: 

“From him the poisoned arrow 
falls pointless!) He will be the ad- 
miration of that period when the 
greater part of those who have favour- 
ed or those who have opposed him 
will be alike forgotten. Distinguished 
merit will ever rise superior to op- 
pression and will draw lustre from 
reproach. ‘The vapours which gather 
round the rising sun and follow it in 
its course, seldom fail at the close of 
it to form a magnificent theatre for 
its reception, and to invest with varie- 
gated tints and with a softened efful- 
gence the luminary which they can- 
not hide.”’ ' 
Righteousness is immortal. Wis.i. 16. 


J. EVANS, 
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P.S. Your superintendence of this 
Miscellany, Mr. Editor, ceasing with 
the present month, accept my thanks 
for the attention you have always paid 
to my humble communications. Nor 
can | better evince my gratitude than 
by expressing a wish for the continued 
prosperity of the Christian Reformer, 
and for the augmented success of the 
New Series of the Monthly Repository. 
Their joint aim under different Editors 
will, I trust, be what is the bounden 
duty of every Religious Journalist, the 
extension of free inquiry, the diffusion 
of gospel charity. An enlightened and 
impartial Theological Review is much 
wanted. The entanglements of error 
must be loosened, and the web of 
sophistry unravelled, by the discrimi- 
nating process of critical examination, 
The time cannot be far distant when 
the soul of man, enamoured of heaven- 
born truth, dowered or undowered, will 
love her for her owt. sake, whilst con- 
scious of its high origin and august 
destinies, it lays open its inmost reces« 
ses to the invigorating and refreshing 
influences of pure and unadulterated 
Christianity. This is the only true 
Millenium which, however fanatics 
may allege the contrary, can abide 
the scoffs and defy the frowns of 
modern infidelity. 

—— a 

Sir, October 25, 1826. 

REQUEST the insertion of a few 
remarks upon the Review of the 
Worship-Street Lectures, contained in 
the last number of the Monthly Re- 
pository (pp. 547—551). The Re- 
viewer is evidently an Anti-baptist, 
and he has a right to his own opinion, 
but he should have been careful to 

avoid misrepresentation, 

‘* Our Lord,” he says, “ never bap- 
tized. With whom did what is called 
Christian baptism begin? And from 
whose hands did the apostles receive 
it??? Of this we are not informed in 
the Gospels ; they may have received 
it from John, or from Christ himself. 
That they received it from one or the 
other is very probable; for we can 
hardly suppose that our Lord would 
omit in the instance of the Apostles 
a rite to which he had himself sub- 
mitted, and which appears to have 
been general amongst his disciples, 
and that, probably, from the com- 
mencement of his mission. There is 
an evident allusion to it in the dis- 




















course with Nicodemus, (John iii. 5,) 
which took place at the time of the 
first passover, an early period of our 
Lord’s ministry, being on his first visit 
to Jerusalem; and, immediately after, 
we are told, (John iii. 22,) “* Jesus 
and his disciples came into the land 
of Judea, and there he tarried with 
them and baptized.” There is no- 
thing against the supposition that the 
Apostles may have received the rite 
from Christ himself, for there is no 
authority for the Reviewer’s assertion 
that Christ never baptized. Here I 
complain of misrepresentation. Let 
us attend to what is said on this sub- 
ject in John iv.1—3, the only passage 
that I know of relating to it: ‘* When, 
therefore, the Lord knew that the 
Pharisees had heard that he made and 
baptized more disciples than John 
(though Jesus himself baptized not, 
but his disciples) he left Judea, and 
went again into Galilee.’ The word 
never is not here found, and all that 
can be fairly deduced from the passage 
is, I think, that Jesus did not usually 
baptize, but left the performance of 
the rite, on the new converts, to his 
chief disciples, that is, the apostles. 
Whether these last received baptism 
from Christ himself or not, is not 
material. The Reviewer lays an un- 
due stress upon this question. If 
Christ authorized them to administer 
the rite to others, it is sufficient to 
make it a Christian institution. 
Another instance of misrepresen- 
tation occurs, I conceive, when the 
Reviewer observes, that ‘ the Apos- 
tle Paul baptized occasionally, as he 
did some other acts, not so much in 
conformity to his own judgment as in 
submission to the prejudice of weak 
brethren.” This appears to me, as I 
doubt not it will to many of your 
readers, a very extraordinary and un- 
supported assertion, and on what it is 
grounded I cannot imagine. Certain- 
ly there is nothing to support it in 
the passage (1 Cor. i. 12—17) to 
which the Reviewer immediately after 
refers. The Apostle is there lamenting 
the divisions in the church of Co- 
rinth, where different parties had as- 
sumed the names of difierent lead- 
ers. ‘“* New this I say, forasmuch as 
qvery one of you saith Iam of Patel, 
and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas (or 
Peter), and 1 of Christ, Is Christ di- 
vided?) Was Paul crucified for you? 
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Or were ye baptized into the name of 
Paul?” Implying, I conceive, tliat 
they were all baptized into the name 
of Christ. The Apostle proceeds, 
“IT thank God that I baptized none 
of you but Crispus and Gaius, lest 
any should say I baptized into my 
own name. But | baptized also the 
household of Stephanus: besides, [ 
know not that I baptized any other. 
For Christ sent me not to baptize, 
but to preach the Gospel.’ Or, as 
the editors of the Improved Verson 
have it, “‘ rather to preach the Gos- 
pel,” * having added the word rather 
by way of* explanation. The fair 
meaning appears to me to be, that 
the Apostle was employed in the 
more important oflice of making con- 
verts, and that he had left the per- 
formance of the rite of baptism chiefly 
to others, his companions and assis- 
tants, in imitation probably of his 
Master Jesus. At any rate, the no- 
tion that Paul complied with the rite 
in submission to the prejudice of 
weak brethren has nothing to justify 
it in this passage, nor, so far as I 
know, in any other part of the New 
Testament. It seems to me, indeed, 
to be a mere gratuitous assumption 
of your Reviewer. The Apostle does, 
indeed, rejoice that he had practised 
so few baptisms—but why?  Be- 
cause he disapproved of the rite? No 
such thing; but lest any should say 
that he had baptized into his own 
name, lest any should pretend he 
had set up a new church of which 
not Christ but Paul was the head. 
And it is, perhaps, not very impro- 
bable that the Apostle may have been 
charged by some of the more bigoted 
of the Jewish Christians with such 
a design which he here disclaims. 
On the whole I conceive no argument 
against baptism can be drawn from 
this passage, although your Reviewer 
and other Anti-baptists consider it @ 





* Mr. Belsham, in his Translation 
and Commentary of the Epistles of 5t. 
Paul, renders this passage (1 Cor. i. 17) 
exactly the same in sense, though @ 
little varied iu expression; and subjoits 
in a note, that Bishop Pearce says, ti 
writers of the Old and New Testaments, 
almost every where, agreeably to their 
Hebrew idiom, express a preference 
viven to one thing before another, 9Y 
an ailirmation of the thing preferred and 
a negation of the contrary. 
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passage of vital consequence in the 
controversy. 

After all, the Reviewer does not 
seem to lay much stress on these 
arguments against baptism, for in 
his concluding paragraph he takes a 
different ground. ‘ There are,” says 
he, “but two principal schools of 
Christian theology, the one holding 
that the lessons and discipline of the 
Church are unchangeable—the other, 
that much of the first form of our 
religion was temporary, a scaffolding 
to be taken down when the building 
was completed.” ‘This principle will 
carry us a great way. It may exe 
exclude not only Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, but the observance of 
the Sabbath, and every form of wor- 
ship, public and private. In short, it 
will do away with all authority as to 
externals, concerning which every in- 
dividual may say with Thomas Paine, 
“* My own mind is my own church.’ 
But it deserves to be seriously consi- 
dered by such refiners in religion, 
whether the abrogation of the forms 
may not, with the generality, endanger 
the substance. Judging from scrip- 
tural evidence, there appears to be 
no more reason for saying that the 
forms instituted by Christ and his 
apostles were intended to be tempo- 
rary, than there is for asserting that 
Christ never baptized, or that St. 
aul complied with the rite only in 
submission to the prejudice of weak 
brethren. I believe the Gospels and 
the Epistles contain nothing that can 
afford a reasonable support to any of 
these notions. 

That much in after times has been 
added to Christianity in matters of 
form and ceremony, as well as of 
doctrine, and which it would be de- 
sirable to get rid of, there is no doubt. 
But what was instituted by Christ and 
the apostles, stands on a different 
ground, and should be treated with 
more respect, unless it could be clear- 
ly shewn that it was intended to be 
temporary. As there was in former 
ages a disposition to add to Chris- 
tianity and encumber it with unne- 
cessary ceremonies, there 1s now, on 
the other hand, an inclination in some 
to take away, on the plea of spiritual- 
ization, what really belongs to it. But 
that persons of this disposition form a 
principal school of Christian theology 
can hardly be admitted. With the ex- 
VOL, XXI. os 


ception of the Quakers, who may he 
said in some degree to belong to this 
class, it appears to be confined to a 
few speculative men, who, not content 
with the form of religion left by Christ 
and his apostles, seem to fancy they 
can insprove it, 

It may indeed be said regarding 
Baptisin, that as it does not appear 
in the New Testament that this rite 
was administered to any but new 
converts and their families, there is 
no wuthority for applying it to the 
children of Christian parents, either 
infants or adults. This objection is 
fairly stated by Mr. Belsham in’ his 
Plea for Infant Baptism. He acknow- 
ledges that if we knew nothing of 
Christian baptism but what is con- 
tained in the Testament, we might 
conclude that the rite was to be limited 
to proselytes and their families. Against 
this objection he sets the uniform, 
universal, undisputed practice of the 
primitive ehurch, and I think makes 
out a very satisfactory case. But as 
your Reviewer does not take that 
ground, there is no occasion to en- 
large upon Mr. Belsham’s argument 
in this place. F. 

a 
Sir, 

DEING one of those who feel deep- 

ly interested in the question con. 
cerning the Perpetuity of the ordi- 
nance of Baptism which has been 
agitated in the two last Numbers of 
your Miscellany, I confess my con- 
cern at observing that the writers on 
both sides seem ‘to have no convic- 
tion of its expediency, or moral ad- 
vantage,” at least in the existing 
state of society. If it were really 
devoid of these essentials, this would 
form a decisive argument against its 
practice at the present day, since 
the great Author of our faith would by 
no means require the continuance ofa 
ceremony after it had become useless. 
As it would never have been adopted 
in the first instance, either by Jesus 
or his precursor in the introduction 
of a dispensation which had for one of 
its distinguishing objects the abroga- 
tion of numerous ceremonies, aad, 
under few and simple external forms, 
to make its appeal to the reason and 
consciences of men, but for purposes 
of great and manifest utility, so neither 
can it retain its obligation if that 
utility has ceased, But it is surely 
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a question of great importance to be 
determined, whether the existing cir- 
cumstances of Christianity aresuch as 
wholly to dispense with those uses 
for which the ceremony must have 
been originally instituted. In them- 
selves, indeed, mere ceremonies are of 
no utility ; i¢ is the circumstances with 
which they are connected from which 
they derive their importance, their 
obligation, and their beneficial influ- 
ences. To these circumstances, there- 
fore, should we direct our attention 
for a criterion of their value; and in 
proportion as they are found con- 
nected with a divine authority, and 
with the general obligations of a re- 
ligion of infinite moment, will their 
utility be made to appear. Under 
these impressions I beg to state my 
views of the uses and obligation of 
baptism, which, I conceive, extend in 
a considerable degree to the present 
day, and probably will be continued 
to the period when the great purposes 
of the Christian revelation shall have 
been consummated. 

John, we are informed, “ came bap- 
tizing with water unto repentance.” 
The meaning seems evident, that he 
used the ceremony as an emblem of 
penitence, preparatory to that moral 
purity and excellence required by the 
Christian dispensation. In its con- 
nexion with this essential object, the 
ceremony was, no doubt, of consider- 
able utility; it led toa rigid examina- 
tion of the Jewish people as they pre- 
sented themselves individually for its 
adoption; and the result appears to 
have been, that while the hypocrisy 
of many of the greatest pretenders to 
sanctity was detected, some of the 
most worthy, though obscure and de- 
spised, members of society, as Jesus 
and his more immediate disciples, were 
selected. Nor should the compliance 
of the Saviour himself, though in the 
estimation of John so exempt from 
sin as to be an unfit subject of the 
ceremony, together with the peculiar 
mark of Divine approbation accom- 
panying it, be overlooked as additional 
sanctions to its importance. After this 
we read, that “‘ Jesus made and bap- 
tized more disciples than John, though 
Jesus himself baptized not, but his 
disciples.” And on his final departure 
from them, he left this command: 
“Go ye and teach all nations, baptiz- 
ing them into the naine of the Father, 





and of the Son, and of the Holy Spirit ; 
teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I have commanded you; 
and lo, I am with you always, to the 
end of the age:” or, as it is in Mark, 
** Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature. He 
who believeth and is baptized shall be 
saved; but he who believeth not shall 
be condemned.” The baptism of Jesus, 
or that which was practised by his dis- 
ciples in his name, and which received 
his sanction, was plainly different from 
that of John, since it included the ac. 
knowledgment that Jesus is the Christ, 
the Son of God, from whom he had 
received miraculous powers; all which 
ideas are evidently included in the 
words “‘ baptized into the name of the 
Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit.” 
Accordingly, when the apostles after- 
wards met with some who had re- 
ceived John’s baptism only, they were 
rebaptized into the name of Christ 
and the acknowledgment of his mira- 
culous powers. The words, ‘‘ Go into 
all nations, baptizing them,” cannot 
surely be reconciled with the opinion 
of your correspondent T. A. T., that 
baptism was confined to the first con- 
verts from Judaism; and in the pa- 
rallel place in Mark, the limitation is 
simply to delievers after the same 
universal call to embrace the gospel. 
With respect to the concluding clause 
in Matthew, ‘*Lo, I am with you a/- 
ways, even unto the end of the age,” I 
confess it appears to me much more 
reasonable to conclude that the close 
of his own, and not of the Jewish dis- 
pensation terminating with the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, is intended ; 
or rather, that it is an emphatic mode 
of promising his support and consola- 
tions so long as they shall be required. 
I cannot, therefore, discover any limita- 
tions either of persons or duration to 
the order of baptism so universally 
expressed in the preceding verse, any 
more than to the general order to 
“teach the observance of all things 
whatsoever he had commanded them.” 
On the contrary, the whole appears to 
have all the universality and compre- 
hensiveness, as it respects persons, 
duration and subjects of observance, 
and all the emphasis of expression 
which appertains to a command 0 

universal and perpetual obligation. 
If there be any intimation that the 
command to baptize was liable to li- 
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mitation, it must equall apply to all 
the Christian commands which are 
mentioned in the same connexion, 
which, I apprehend. no Christian will 
imagine. 

The object of this institution seems 
evidently to have been no other than 
the adoption of the Christian profes- 
sion; it was the introductory act of 
submission to Christ. This appears 
in the subsequent history, in which 
we are informed that persons on be- 
lieving and being baptized were ranked 
in the number of the disciples; but 
without submission to this introduc- 
tory requisition they were not so re- 
garded ; it formed, if I mistake not, 
the line of distinction between the 
decided professor of Christianity and 
him who had not yet made that pro- 
fession. This, therefore, was its lead. 
ing use, and, I apprehend, it was ne- 
cessary thus by a peculiar act appro- 
priated to that purpose to separate 
the decided and avowed professors of 
Christianity from the mass of the com- 
munity. Other acts which had not 
this for their sole and proper object, 
such as an occasional or even frequent 
attendance at the assemblies of Chris- 
tians, might be of a dubious and inde- 
terminate nature, arising from various 
motives; and when such a mode for 
the adoption of his profession had 
been expressly enjoined by Christ, they 
could at least be but preparatory to 
that measure. Besides this leading use 
of drawing a line of distinction between 
the decided professors of Christianity 
and the rest of mankind, which is 
obvious in the state of persecution to 
which the former were exposed, the 
command, in the peremptory terms 
in which it is expressed, Mark xvi. 16, 
must operate as a powerful stimulus to 
examination into the grounds of the 
authority with which it was uttered, 
and to follow up conviction with sub- 
mission and general obedience. A 
society thus formed would be mutual- 
ly united to support and animate each 
other in their Christian course, in op- 
position to the frowns and allurements 
of the surrounding world. And such 
appears to have been the actual state 
of the first Christian communities, 
While many of the impurities contract- 
ed during their past lives would neces- 
sarily remain to be paws Ag ed 
off, they soon became generally dis- 


tinguished as “a peculiar people zeal. 








ous of good works,” whose mutual 
love and benignity of conduct toward 
their very enemies became the object 
even of their admiration. Whereas, if 
no such decided test of their Christian 
faith and fidelity had been prescribed, 
the body of avowed professors, which 
became so numerous and powerful 
that all the powers of darkness could 
not prevail against them, would pro- 
bably have been comparatively few. 
(sreat numbers, not feeling themselves 
called upon to come to any certain 
and absolute decision, would have 
reinained in suspense, halting between 
two opinions, or concealing their faith 
till a more convenient opportunity 
should offer for its avowal; and in 
this state of things neither the doc- 
trine nor the influences of Christian- 
ity could have flourished under the 
obstacles with which it had to contend. 
In short, it may reasonably be ques- 
tioned whether, without this peremp- 
tory call of Christ upon his followers 
to forsake the vanities of the Heathen 
world by an express and unequivocal 
act of enlistment into his service, that 
glorious victory which his soldiers, 
thus formed and marshalled, obtained 
over the votaries of idolatry and vice 
would ever have been achieved, and 
whether the latter would not have 
maintained their original ascendency. 

Now in what respects and to what 
extent are these advantages of baptism 
applicable to the present state of 
society? The Christian name, from 
being the object of opprobrium, is 
now become popular, and many from 
their earliest years are trained up in 
an acquaintance with the Christian 
Scriptures. This constitutes an im- 
portant difference between the cir- 
cumstances of society in this and 
several other countries at the present 
time, with respect to Christianity and 
those to whom it was first introduced. 
But whereas they were under induce- 
ments to reject that religion without 
giving it an impartial examination, 
or to abstain from openly professing 
it when convinced of its truth, we are 
liable to the opposite extreme of .em- 
bracing it in those forms in which it 
happens to be presented to us, without 
duly weighing its evidences and its obli- 
gations, or endeavouring to rescue it 
from those errors in doctrine and prac- 
tice with which it has been adulter- 


ated. It is surely improper that our 
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Christian faith should be suffered to 
depend upon the bias imposed by 
our education and counexions in the 
world, and highly proper and useful 
that we should be habituated to re- 
gard the enlistment into the service 
of Christ, so far from being a mere 
matter of course, as one of the most 
serious acts of our lives, to be adopted 
only as the result of a personal inquiry 
and conviction, and after a proper 
self-examination as to the motives 
with which we are actuated, and with 
reference to the difficulties and magni- 
tude of the undertaking in which we 
are about to engage. In this point 
of view, a command from Christ him- 
self calling upon us to use a cere- 
mony of his own prescribing, as the 
solemn and unequivocal expression 
of submission to his authority, must 
sull be appropriate. Its influence 
would not be confined to the time of 
its application, but in the earlier pe- 
rivds of life would form an object to 
be looked forward to, for which our 
minds should be in a continued state 
of preparation, and by which we 
should become more closely united 
with a body of persons who had al- 
ready entered thus solemnly into the 
Christian service and profession. In 
after life our baptismal vow would 
also present itself to our minds as a 
moral bond, by which the doctrine 
and precepts of Christianity had been 
received as the most sacred rules and 
motives of action, the governing prin- 
ciples of our lives. A society thus 
formed and united, and endeavouring 
to maintain its consistency, to culti- 
vate Christian love and charity, would 
still be distinguished by a superior 
tone of character, by juster and 
brighter views of religion and moral 
obligation, and by warmer and purer 
aflections, than the world, which too 
commonly takes up its Christian 
name as # mere matter of course, 
without ever deliberately inquiring 
into the truth or purity of the doce- 
trine it professes, and whose conduct 
is rather regulated by the common 
standard of morals, religion and man- 
ners, than by any serious, deliberate 
attention to the purport, evidences 
and duties of Christianity. Such a 
society, in proportion as they were 
enlightened, sincere and consistent, 
would form a real Christian church, 
conformable to the primitive standard, 
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and would differ most materially from 
churches, as they are loosely deno- 
minated, in whieh the name of Chris- 
tian is profanely or superstitiously 
applied to unconscious babes, who 
are thenceforward trained up under 
the persuasion that it would be un- 
charitable not to regard them as real 
Christians ; and in which, consequent- 
ly, all orders of character and intelli- 
gence are confounded. It is surely 
evident, that while this perversion of 
the ceremony of baptism confounds 
the professor with the non-professor, 
and tends to fuster an implicit confi- 
dence in an imaginary Christianity 
void of any of the essential requisites, 
the proper application of this cere- 
mony, adopted as the result of a deli- 
berate conviction, in obedience to the 
authority of Christ, must tend to keep 
up a rational and influential Christian 
profession; and, therefore, that there 
is every reason to conclude that this, 
in common with the other Christian 
injunctions, will retain its obligation 
till ** Christ shall appear a second time 
Without sin unto salvation.” 
T. PINE. 
—_ 
Translation of Kuinoel’s Note on 
Matt. iii. 6, on Jewish Baptism. 


USTRATIONS previous to sa- 
crifices, solemn prayers, games 

and other festivities, were in use a- 
mong the Greeks and Romans ; even 
they who had committed great crimes 
were wont to bathe the body or their 
hands for expiation of sin. Thus, 
«1 vo to bathe, in order to sacrifice.” 
Plaut. Aulul. 3, 6, 43. ‘* He who 
would sacrifice to the Gods above, 
must be purified by an ablution of 
the body.” Macrob. Sat. iii. 1. “ Ah 
ye too easy, who think that the dread- 
ful crime of murder can be effaced 
by the water of a river!” Ovid. Fasti 
ii. 36. ‘* It was a custom among 
the ancients when they killed a man, 
or slaughtered an animal, to wash 
the hands in water for a purification 
from the defilement.” ‘The Scho- 
liast on Sophocles, Ajax 663.* Lus- 
. “© To the margin of the sea 
Hence then I go, and in the cleansing 

wave 
Wash off these stains, if so I may ap- 

pease 
The anger of the goddess,” ; 

? Porrer’s Translation. 
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trations were usually made by the 
water of a river, or even of the sea. 
Virgil’s Mneid ii. 719, iv. 635 ; Ovid, 
Fasti iv. 313; Horace, Sat. ii. 3, 290; 
Pers. Sat. ii. 15, Xe. Consult Lo- 
mier on the ancient heathen purifica- 
tions. Utrecht, 1681. Among the 
Jews also ablutions were customary 
and required by the law. See Num- 
bers xix. 7, Heb. ix. 10, Judith xii. 
7,8, xvi. 18. Josephus also in his 
Jewish Wars, II. 8, 5, 7, makes men- 
tion of the solemn purification ob- 
served daily by the sect of the Es- 
senes. And see Eisenlohr’s Historical 
Remarks on Baptism, Tubingen, 
1804, pp. 4, &e. 

But this passage (Matt. iii, 6) re- 
lates to one solemn baptism never to 
be repeated, traces of which rite are 
found in the baptism of proselytes, 
by which Gentiles who wished to 
conform to the Jewish religion were 
purified from the uncleanness and de- 
filement of idolatry, and initiated to a 
new religion and a new life. 

Some interpreters, indeed, (Van 
Dale, Wernsdorf, Ernesti, Paul, de 
Witte and others,) deny that the bap- 
tism of proselytes was in use among 
the Jews in the time of Christ. But 
the aflirmative is maintained by many 
weighty arguments, by Danzius in 
his Dissertation on the Jewish Bap- 
tism of Proselytes, and on the anti- 
quity of the initiatory baptism of the 
Israelites, in Meuschen’s New Testa- 
ment, illustrated by the Talmud, pp. 
233, &e., 287, &c.; also by Selden 
in jure Nat. et Gentium, ii. 2; Bux- 
torf’s Lex. Talm. p. 408; Lightfoot 
on John iii. and Matt. iii. 6 ; Schoet- 
gen, Hor. Hebr. and Wetstein on 
Matt. iii. 6; Ziegler, Theol. Abhandl. 
Gotling. 1804, Th. 2, Abh. 3; Jahn 
Bibl. Archiologie, Th. 3, Nien, 1805, 

p. 218, &c.; Eisenlohr’s Historical 
Sonate on Baptism, Tiibing. 1804; 
Bengel on the Antiquity of Jewish 
Proselytism, 1814, 8. 

It may be admitted, indeed, that 
in the times of the Old Testament, 
as is evident from the Scriptures 
themselves, access to the Jewish re- 
ligion for Gentiles could be obtained 
only through circumcision. But after 
the period of the captivity, the Jews, 
to whom purifications were familiar 
and according to law, since a large 
number of Gentiles conformed them- 
selves to their religion, introduced the 





137 
baptism of proselytes, partly because 
inany Gentiles had already been cir. 
cumcised, Dkanzius |, e. pp. 257, 302. 
Michaelis on the Jewish Law, Th. 4, 
§ Iso. Bengelius, p. 34, in quibus 
adeo ut et feminis initiandis alio ritu 
ipsis opus esse videbatur, partim 
quoniam multi, religionem Judaicam 
suscipere cupientes, circumcisionem 
metucbant, quibus gratilicari vole- 
bant, 

The principal arguments to this 
point are the following. In many 
passages of the Rabbinical writers 
mention is made of baptism, when 
the subject relates to proselytes (see 
Lightfoot, Schoetgen and Wetstein 
on Matt. ili. 6); and proselytes are 
even now baptized by the Jews. See 
Buxtorf's Lex. p. 408. But it is 
highly improbable that the Jews of 
a later age, inflamed as they were 
with hatred against the Christians, 
borrowed the baptism of proselytes 
from them, See Bengel, pp. 40, &e. 
Cherituth. f. 9, 1, and Avoda Sacra, 
f.57, 1. Where the subject relates 
to the ritual initiation of Gentiles, 
mention is made, besides circumcision, 
of sacrifice and of baptism. But the 
sacrifices could be oflered only while 
the ‘Temple stood, whence it follows, 
that the baptism of proselytes was in 
use before the destruction of the Jew- 
ish temple. (Bengel, pp. 23, &c.) 
Apud Arrian, Diss, Epictet. 2, 9, 
the proselytes of the Jews are called 
Pebauutva, the baptized, on which 
passage see Bengel, J. c. pp. 91, 
&c. In the very ancient A®thiopic 
Version, the words of Matt. xxiii. 15, 
mujcas tva mporndvtoy, x. T. Ay tO 
make one proselyte, are explained, 
That ye may baptize one stranger, and 
when he is baptized ye make him 
more than yourselves fitted for ge- 
henna. The baptism of John did 
not excite the astonishment of the 
Jews as though it were a rite alto- 
gether new and unusual (John i. 24) ; 
they only asked him why he assumed 
to himself so much authority as to 
baptize Jews, to separate them in a 
manner, by this means, from the so- 
ciety of their nation, and to introduce 
a new form of religion, if he were 
neither the Messiah nor Elijah, For 
that the Jews believed that the Mes- 
siah and his precursor would intro- 
duce a new dispensation by baptism, 
may be inferred from John i. 20, 
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Luke iii. 7, with which compare Jo- 
sephus’ Antiq. 13,9, 11. Where he is 
treating of the _Idumeans reduced un- 
der the Jewish religion by Hyrcanus, 
he mentions circumcision alone, for 
he says, that Hyrcanus gave option 
to the Idumeans either to leave their 
native country, or to be circumcised 
and conform to the Jewish rites, and 
that with these last conditions they 
complied. But from the silence of 
the writer nothing can with certainty 
be inferred; and since from other 
sources the antiquity of the baptism 
of proselytes is rendered very pro- 
hable, Josephus may be thought in 
this instance to have mentioned one 
principal ceremony only instead of 
all the rites of initiation. But John 
by his baptism bound the Jews to 
repentance, (ver. 1], compared with 
Luke iii. 10, 14,) and he initiated 
them to the new dispensation shortly 
to be introduced by the Messiah. 


B. M. 
— 

On the Death of Miss Mary Sutton, 
of Hinckley, who died February 
15, 1826, aged 24. She possessed 
every virtue that can adorn human 
nature. 


ND art thou also dead, 
Thou loved and lovely one? 
Thou should’st have longer stay’d, 
So dear to all where known. 


I do not wonder much 

That thou hast ceased to be ; 
Death ever calls on such, 

On lovely ones like thee. 


The garden’s sweetest bloom 
Is severed first or seared ; 

‘There’s some unkindly doom 
For every thing endeared! 


I sigh that so much worth 
So earlily should fall, 

To all the sweets of carth— 
Insensible to all. 


For earth, though dark and drear, 
Has many a sunny spot, 
Life many a joy still dear, 
The young who die taste not. 
I sigh to think thy rest 
Must be the cold damp tomb ; 
For surely thou hadst blest 
And cheered a brighter home. 


And there are they shall weep 
Full many a bitter tear 
Over thy silent sleep, 
O’er many a virtue dear. 


Mr. Dare’s Verses on the Death of Miss Mary Sutton. 


O’er filial sympathy, 
That knew no chill but death; 
O’er hopes, that bloomed with thee, 
That perished with thy breath. 


Sure it were sad to bend 

O’er a grey parent’s tomb, 
Even when years extend 

To farthest date their doom. 


But sadder is the tear, 
The sigh more deep and wild, 
When age bends o’er the bier 
Of a loved, loving child. 


Death! spare the human flower 
When opening into bloom ; 
For soon arrives the hour 
When age seeks its last home. 


How ruthless is thy sway, 
Reaper of years too brief! 
Thy sickle bears away, 
Each hour, the human sheaf. 


No trace is left behind 
Of those that once were dear, 
Save thoughts like ivy twined, 
Twining like that, to sear ; 


Save memories that dwell 
On pleasures once possessed ; 

Save feelings that but tell ' 
How vainly we were blest. 


How calm the dead repose ! 
Their dreams how visionless ! 
Earth’s pleasures and earth’s woes 
Nor soothe them nor distress. 


And Spring these glooms shall break, 
And bring its buds and flowers ; / 
But she will not awake, ; 
Through all its sunlight hours. 


Fairly its blooms shall wreath, 
And spice and colouring fling ; 

For her no sweets they breathe, 
To her no beauty bring. 


What is life’s heritage ? 
Whither do mortals go? 
Nature has not a page 
In her wide book to show. 


Turn from the dust away, 
Mortality and tears ! 
There is a fairer day, 
A brighter scene appears. 
Hope was not vainly given, 
And Virtue shall not die ; 
This, shows us, brings us heaven, 
That, immortality. 
The light of life shall break, 
The resurrection come; 
Sleeper of death, awake! 
Meet friends in your bright home! 
JOS EPH DARE. 
Hinckley, March 3, 1826. 


Lo ae ney nee oo ne 





American and English Peace Societies. 


Sip, 
N your valuable journal for the 
month of June last, (p. 333,) I 
find the following extract from the 
American Synopsis of the Monthly 
Repository for May, 1825; upon 
which I beg permission to offer a few 
remarks, and also to propose a ques- 
tion of some importance to Unita- 
rians, as well as to members of the 
Peace Societies. 

“* Captain Thrush’s Letter. When 
other denominations value themselves 
on the useful institutions which they 
have established and promoted in the 
present age, let it not be forgotten 
that Peace Societies derived their ori- 
ginal support in America and England 
almost exclusively from the sect of 
Unitarians.” 

As far as relates to the American 
Unitarians, the author of the Synopsis 
is not, I believe, incorrect ; at least 
most Unitarians distinguished for 
learning or talents, whether ministers 
or laymen, have been zealous and ac- 
tive in promoting these societies. But 
the English Unitarians, with a few 
exceptions, as far as my knowledge 
goes, cannot value themselves on be- 
ing either the promoters or friends 
of these “ useful institutions.” So 
far from this being the case, some 
even of their ministers with whom I 
have lately conversed, have never seen 
any of the valuable tracts of the Lon- 
don Peace Society, or even heard of 
its existence. Had the ingenious au- 
thor of the Synopsis said this of the 
female Unitarians in England, he 
would have been more correct; Mrs. 
Cappe and Mrs. M. Hughes, names 
justly dear to all Unitarians, were 
steady friends and warm supporters 
of the Peace Societies. 

I am desirous, Sir, through the me- 
dium of your miscellany, to submit 
the following question to the conside- 
ration of ministers and learned men 
among the Unitarians. The prophecy 
of Zechariah which says (speaking of 
the latter days), that “‘ Jehovah shall 
be One and his name One,” is fre- 
mae I may say generally, pro- 
duced by Unitarians as affording a 


proof, or at least a strong presump- 
tion, that their views concerning the 
unity of the Deity are correct ; and, 
therefore, that this prophecy ought 
to be considered in the light of a di- 
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vine command or admonition. Is the 
inference a justifiable one, or ia it 
not? If the inference is a valid one, 
the Unitarian, to be consistent, must 
admit that the prophecies of Isaiah 
and Hosea which tell us (alluding to 
the same period) that men ‘ will 
beat their swords into ploughshares,” 
and that they will cease to learn war, 
are to be likewise considered as divine 
commands or admonitions, pointing 
out very plainly that war will not be 
permitted, or that it will be unlawful, 
under the reign of the Messiah. Whe- 
ther these interesting prophecies are 
to be regarded as merely collateral 
proofs of the truth of the Christian 
revelation, or as divine commands or 
admonitions, is a question of equal 
moment to the Unitarian and to the 
member of a Peace Society. If the 
first prophecy establishes the doc- 
trine of the unity of God, the latter, 
by the same kind of evidence, esta- 
blishes the unlawfulness of war, even 
of all war, defensive as well as offen- 
sive. 

We may safely infer from the latter 
prophecy, as well as from others 
pointing from the same period of time, 
that peace, plenty, and the knowledge 
of the pal will ultimately go hand 
in hand. From hence it appears a 
fair inference, justified by woeful ex- 
perience, that war, poverty and igno- 
rance are destined by the wise Go- 
vernor of the world to be inseparable 
companions. In promoting, there- 
fore, universal peace, we effectuall 
promote that which establishes reli- 
gious knowledge on a secure basis ; 
we also take the most efficient step to 
banish from the world poverty, the 
parent of ignorance and of many vices 
and evils. So long as wars prevail, 
the spread of knowledge will be sub- 
ject to gn pen and more than a 
possibility will exist that, instead of 
advancing in our present glorious ca- 
reer of knowledge, we may return to 
the state of gross darkness from which 
we are only emerging. Notwith- 
standing the elevated station in which 
we are at present placed, war, either 
by means of foreign or domestic foes, 
may place us on a level with Greece 
or Rome, may hurl us from the lofty 

innacle on which we are placed; our 
emia liberty become an empty 
name, and knowledge, and even reli- 
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gion, suffer under the blighting influ- 
ence of war. Christians, who for 
many generations have delighted in 
war, and trained up their children to 
it as the road to honour and glory, 
cannot be too often reminded that 
“all who take the sword shall perish 
with the sword.” 

It appears to me not improbable 
that Mr. Thrush, by what he has done 
and written on the subject of “ peace 
on earth,” is more likely to serve the 
cause of true religion, with which I 
identify Unitarianism, than by what 
he has written, or may write, in the 
way of theological controversy. 

I should truly rejoice if the remark 
of our Transatlantic brother should 
stimulate English Unitarians to de- 
serve the praise he has, improperly, 
bestowed upon them. 


A CONSTANT READER. 


—__ 


Sir, 
phen the interest excited by 
my remarks on the ‘* Moral and 
Christian Use of the Lord’s Supper’ 
(p. 39) has subsided, and somewhat 
alarmed by your recent declaration, 
that the present year closes the series 
of the Repository under your direc- 
tion, I hasten to reply to two of your 
correspondents who have favoured 
me by their attention, if not by the 
censure in which it has been con. 
veyed, 

1 had certainly supposed it to be 
possible for liberality of sentiment 
and good feeling to outgrow the 
morbid influence of a penal statute. 
Hfow many yet upon our. statute 
hook are become qujte obsolete by 
the prevalence of this mode of re- 
pealing them! But religious irrita- 
bility is, it appears, apart from the 
dominion of this sphere of correc- 
tion, bristling its front against all 
soothing or attempt at modification. 
I would inquire of my opponents to 
point out any part of ny argument 
on the “ Christian Use of the Lord’s 
Supper,” which has any reference 
whatever to the Corporation and Test 
Act. As this question formed no 
part of my subject, Twas nota little 
surprised to see it so thoroughly mix- 
ed up with that of my opponents. 
Nor can I suggest any adequate rea- 
son for this conduct of theirs, except 


that facination Queen Mab exercises 
who in her nightly journey drives 
**O’er lawyers’ fingers, who straight 
dream on fees ; 
O’er ladies’ lips, who straight on kisses 
dream ;” 
for mention but a liberal participa- 
tion in the Lord's Supper, and A Lay- 
man exclaims, (p. 153,) the “ Test 
and Corporation Act stiil appears on 
our statute book ;”’ and A Protestant 
Dissenter cries out, (p. 164,) ‘* Con- 
form or not conform, that is the 
question.” Now this sensitive and 
querulous affection happens to be 
quite out of place, as these qnes- 
tions involve no part of my argu- 
ment. It is true they are implied in 
a deduction formed from that argu- 
ment ‘‘as an apology for the test 
required by law for eligibility to ofi- 
ces of trust or emolument.” What 
then? Was it logical to attack the 
inference apart from the premises? 
—the apology, (whether well or ill- 
grounded,) without sapping the foun- 
dation by which it was upheld? In- 
deed, no part of that foundation has 
hitherto been assailed. I desire not 
to repeat myself, but I beg to be dis- 
tinctly understood, that if my view of 
the Moral and Christian use of the 
Lord’s Supper be correct, and the 
benign influence of it was to become 
universally prevalent, the Test and 
Corporation Act, whether repealed 
or not, would sink into utter obli- 
vion. I have no occasion to restate 
any of the reasons for drawing the 
conclusion they have led unto, as none 
of them have yet been invalidated. 
Had A Layman kept his eye upon 
them, and to whatever weight they 
possess given his undivided atiention, 
there would have been little diffe- 
rence existing between us. With the 
prejudice of popular opinion, the 
world, or the world’s wife, 1 have 
nothing to do. : 
But A Protestant Dissenter is quite 
unappeasable, and, spider-like, unap- 
proachable, without demolishing his 
web. It was not enough that I had 
purposely stated, ‘Avoiding, therefore, 
the adoration of the host adopted by 
the Catholic church, the creeds and 
confessions of faith attached unto the 
supper of our Lord by many of the 
modern and reformed sects, and the 
order of the Holy Communion as by 


? 
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law established,” limiting the inquiry 
to a test of church membership, or to 
the avowal of the tenets of any par- 
ticular religious denomination ; it 
was not enough that I had avoided 
these; he rakes them altogether, and 
with a boy’s thirst of amusement, 
crushes in his hand the bubble of his 
own creation. He reminds one of 
the epigram on Hearne the antiqua- 
rian, 


‘* Pox on’t, quoth Time to Thomas 
Hearne, 
Whatever | forget you learn.” 


The tenor of his reply is this, What- 
ever you avoid I will gather up; and, 
like a celebrated dramatic character, 
exclaims, 


*‘ If thy name be George L'il call thee 
Peter.” 


His irritability is especially moved by 
a liberty of speech I have taken in 
comparing our Lord’s Supper to the 
““ pipe of peace smoked in the wig- 
wam of the North-American savages.” 
I am at a loss to fathom the ground 
of offence taken here, as peace and 
good - will to men particularly de- 
signate the Messiah's kingdom. If 
he holds the subject too sacred for 
comparison, I must plead the autho- 
rity of Dr. Enfield, in his beautiful 
hymn, beginning, ‘‘ Around the pa- 
triot’s bust ye throng.” He does not 
state his objection to the comparison 
Whether as degrading or too familiar ; 
it certainly was not intended so to be, 
but rather as an apt illustration of 
the cessation of all hostile feeling 
Which that rite ought to produce. 
This is followed by an ironical ad- 
vantage which this argument is sup- 
posed to afford to our missionaries 
abroad, in which the mission this 
writer takes aberrates quite as far 
frow his subject. 

In reference to the Lord's Supper 
I had used the following interrogatory : 
‘* Does it prove any doctrine, deve- 
lope any opinion, illustrate any ar- 
gument, or lessen the influence of 
any error connected with our com- 
mon Christianity?” This question 
has met no answer from either of my 
opponents: had it been otherwise, 
much fruitless repetition would have 
heen avoided, as upon the answer it 
requires the subject is easily disposed 
of. The Protestant Dissenter, as if 
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recovering the thread of his argu- 
ment, after much desultory remark, 
makes the following observation: “ I 
am almost disposed to conjecture 
that W. H. does not think it onght 
to be supposed that any profession 
of religion is made by those who en- 
gage in the observance of the Lord’s 
Supper.” To this I answer, that the 
rite being common to all Christians, 
and its elements simply the same 
bread and wine made use of by all, 
it remains precisely the same rite, 
however variously administered, It 
savours not of the Trinity with one, 
nor of the Unity of the Divine Being 
with another, and I may add, I hope 
without offence, it proves neither, 
No profession is or ought to be im- 
plied in its celebration but Christian 
love and fellowship, not the fellow. 
ship of a class only, a scion of the 
stock; but that broad, umbrageous 
and catholic fellowship under which 
Christ is recognized as the great Head 
of his chureh. 

Aware that my remarks on the 
“ Moral and Christian Use of the 
Lord’s Supper” were not unlikely to 
excite some attention, I am execced- 
ingly disappointed in the turn that 
attention happens to have taken, It 
appears as if they had only been 
viewed in connexion with the apo- 
logy they casually suggested, as if 
they were only a peg to hang that 
inference upon. If I am in this sup- 
position not incorrect, I leave it to 
your readers to estimate, not merely 
the amount of mistake, but the total 
disregard with which those remarks 
have been treated. It matters no- 
thing to the argument whether gen- 
tlemen do or do not qualify for oflices 
of trust, but it is a matter of serious 
import to all Christians, if the obser- 
vance of the Lord’s Supper is impe- 
rative to all, to judge rightly as to the 
nature of the obligation. Why is the 
celebration of this rite so universally 
neglected? Does it not accrue from 
being universally misunderstood? In 
our churches, with congregations con- 
sisting of from five, hundred to a 
thousand persons, you find not more 
than thirty or forty communmeants. 
In the mecting-house, an audience of 
three or four hundred, when this rite 
is to be celebrated, dwiudles down to 
fifteen or twenty. All this is easily 
to be accounted for: but the subject 
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is apparently devoid of interest, and 
my paper is really devoid of more 
space than just to allow me to ex- 
press my thanks to you, Sir, for the 
attention you have bestowed on va- 
rious papers that have appeared in 
the Monthly Repository with and 
without the signature of 
W. H. 


ee 
Sir, 

BELIEVE there are few persons 

of observation who are not aware 
that the mind is more capable of ra- 
tiocination when awake in bed than 
at any other time, and who frequently 
regret their not being able to remem- 
ber the ideas that have crossed their 
minds when undisturbed by visible 
objects. I apprehend this to be par- 
ticularly the case with authors and 
men of letters; and in enabling them 
to write down their ideas in bed with 
the least possible trouble, and no risk 
from fire, I shall, perhaps, render an 
acceptable service to some of your 
readers. 





Mode of Writing in the Dark. 


The proposed method is, to take 
a slate of the smaller size used in 
schools, and rule parallel lines across 
at about three-fourths of an inch dis. 
tant. At the end of each of these 
lines perforate a small hole in the 
slate, and through these pass a piece 
of strong pack-thread, pulling it as 
tight as it will bear. In the spaces 
between these, as guides to the hand, 
a person with a little practice will 
soon be able to write legibly with his 
eyes shut, and he will then find no 
difficulty when in bed to write under 
the bed-clothes, without the trouble 
of dressing, or the fear of taking 
cold. 

I was induced to practise this me- 
thod from seeing Mr. Holman, the 
blind traveller, write. A sharp point- 
ed piece of pencil is necessary, and 
by boring holes in the frame of the 
slate for a moveable pin, the writer 
may always ascertain where he leaves 
off, and not write twice in the same 
place. 

tT. 


— 
VERSES 
On seeing the Name of Ropert Emmet written, in his own Hand, upon 
one of his School-books. 
FRNHIS was written, when he was a light gay boy, 
Whose voice was to fire the listening band 
Of the brave who arose, with tearful joy, 
For the rights of their desolate father-land. 


Ah, litle he thonght, when he traced those words, 
That his sun should go down in a sky so dim, 

That a scaffold should break his heart’s fine chords, 
And the grave of the felon be dug for him! 


Ah, little he thought, when he wrote that name, 
It ever would act as a talisman spell, 
To awaken the blush of his country’s shame, 
That in vain tHE WALLACE oF Erin fell! 
Yet happy in death—since he now no more 
Shall gaze, with a heart to madness stung, 
On the curse that withers his parent shore, 
And the tears from her friendless millions wrung ;— 


Since he now no more can share or see 
The chains from the depth of his soul abhorred— 
The chains of the race, whom he rose to free, 
When he drew in their name the sacred sword! 
Could he now return, and behold the land 
For which he had felt with a lover’s love— 
Could he hear a nation in vain demand 
The mercy denied, except above ;— 
Could he feel the weight of his country’s load— 
See her fields of dearth, and her homes of pain— 
He would hate the light for the scenes it showed, 


And kneel for the boon of a grave again! 
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And was it for nought, that he breathed his last 

. By the death the brave most fear to die— 

Phat victorious Guilt, with her trumpet blast, 
Gave his name to the winds of infamy? 


Has he won but ¢his—that over his tomb 
Even Hate, for a moment, blushed to smile, 
And that they, who had sealed it, mourned the doom, 
Of him who died for his Orphan Isle? 
Believe it not!—Oh, rather believe 
That his spirit, like those of the Saints on high, 
The cloudy glooms of the grave will cleave 
From beneath the Golden® shrine to ery! 


Nor yet in the earth will his free blood sink— 
It shall rise ere long, in a fount of flame, 
While a nation’s hearts of the bright wave drink, 
Which for ever murmurs of his name! 


And the harp, too long in darkness hung, 
Shall awaken in Liberty’s sunbright smile, 

Till her Martyr’s meed of fame be flung 
Upon all the winds of his own Green Isle! 


Crediton. 


——= B= 


Adams and Jefferson. 


(Extract from a Letter from an English- 
mau resident in America.) 


FRXHE deaths of Mr. Adams 
and Jefferson, on the same 
day and on the anniversary of the 
fiftieth year from the signing of the 
Act of Independence, was remarka- 
ble. They must both be considered 
as great men. Very different men 
they certainly were. Mr. Adams had 
much learning, and in this respect 
far surpassed his rival and conteim- 
porary. I cannot help thinking also, 
that he was much the most honest of 
the two. Ie was also the best poli- 
tician, well understanding the prin- 
ciples of human nature, and the mode 
in which these principles develope 
themselves in society and govern- 
ment. In the formation of our ge- 
neral and state councils this country 
is under the greatest obligation to his 
acuteness, firmness, honesty and abi- 
lity. Jefferson understood mankind 
better in detail, and much excelled 
him in address. He was a shrewd 
and able politician; excelled in adapt- 
ing his course to the feelings of the 
multitude; and, if I am not greatly 
mistaken, continually acted upon a 
system of mancuvring and finesse 
which was altogether at variance with 
the openness of Mr. Adams’ temper 








and character, and which he would 
not have condescended to practise if 
he had been able to do it. Jefferson 
had always in his mouth the honeyed 
words that fascinate the multitude, 
philanthropy, liberty, &e. Adams, 
on the contrary, frequently very 
bluntly reminded the people of their 
faults and duties, and let them know 
in plain terms, that demagogues may 
be as unprincipled and dangerous as 
tyrants, and that popular passions 
are not less to be dreaded than the 
caprices and injustice of courts and 
cabinets. This they did not like to 
hear. Jefferson often asserted, and 
always left them to infer, that all 
would go well if the will of the 
sovereign people was in no respect 
controuled, Adams wanted temper, 
and had no small share of vanity 
Jefferson was by no means destitute 
of this latter quality, but was too 
cool and too wise to shew it. Adams 
had undoubtedly a firm and deep 
conviction of the truths of revealed 
religion. Many religious sentiments 
were uttered, and I hope felt, by 
Jefferson in the latter part of his 
life. He seems certainly to profess 
himself an Unitarian, but I am not 
sure that he has ever given any posi- 
tive proof of his bebief in revealed 
religion. Adams was a zealous Uni- 
tarian, and thoroughly understood 
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the controversy. Jefferson formed his 
principles among French Savans and 
philosophers; Adams was brought np 
ina grave, religious and learned cir- 
cle, and associated, at the age when 
men form their character, with the 
most liberal and enlightened of the 
English church, and more especially 
with the best and best-informed men 
of his own country; and not less in- 
timately with the great men who, in 
his early days, 
the liberal part of the English Dis- 
senters. I would fain persuade my- 
self to think better of Jefferson than 
Ido, but I remember too much, and 
have also had opportunities of con- 
versing with men of intelligence and 
candour who well understood his cha- 
racter. 
a 


Critical Synopsis of Monthly Repo- 
sitory. 

[Since the communication of our 
American correspondent was printed 
off, pp. 714—717 of this number, we 
have received from him another packet 
of papers and pamphlets, for which 
he is requested to accept our cordial 
thanks. He will excuse us for say- 
ing that through some inadvertence 
the packet came into the Post Office, 
and was delivered subject to an enor- 
mous charge. We are sorry that we 
cannot insert these Synopses entire— 
hut we believe we have selected the 
most important passages. We long 
looked anxiously for the “ Synopsis 
for May, [S24 ;” but we believe it 
never came to hand. Our corre- 
spondent’s private hints shall be at- 
tended to. The Editor cannot part 
in that capacity from this interesting 
writer without expressing his hope 
that his pen will be traced in the 
New Series of this work ; although 
of necessity his communications will 
assume in that work somewhat of a 
different form. Would he be un- 


willing to furnish a regular series of 


papers on American Theological Li- 
terature and on the Progress of Bib- 
lical Knowledge and Christian Truth 
in the United States? Ep.] 


Janvary, IS8V6, 
YRITICAL SYNOPSIS. Un- 
/ mindful of the accurate autho- 

rity of Walker, I find I have often 
used the word controversialist instead 


were at the head of 


Critical Synopsis of the Monthly Repository for January, 1826. 


of controvertist. Ought we, at a 
slip of this kind, to feel so humbled 
as we generally do?) And am I right 
or wrong in bidding defiance to eri- 
tics in this partic ular case, when C/e- 
ricus Cantabrigiensis, in the article 
immediately preceding, has made use 
of the same ambiguous word? 

** Paragraph four” and “ Paragraph 
five” are awkward expressions. They 
were admitted into the text, I be- 
lieve, in consequence of changing my 
Arabic numerals into the written 
words. 

Collections .at Boston. Mr. Good- 
acre has mistaken one or two facts, 
and in one his transcriber has mis- 
read him. Rev. Dr. Powell’s church 
should be Rev. Dr. Lowell’s. Rev. 
Mr. Green’s church is erroneously 
enumerated among the Unitarians. 
It is high Calvinist. The “* Unita- 
rian Episcopal” is no farther Epis- 

copal, than as it uses an expurgated 
copy of the Prayer Book of the 
Church of England. 

INTELLIGENCE. Jefferson and 
Adams. More than twenty joint eu- 
logies on these two distinguished pa- 
triots have been pronounc ed in differ- 
ent parts of the United States by 
some of the ablest men in the coun- 
try. ro of Daniel Webster, at 
Boston, is said to have been the most 
powerfal. Seven thousand copies ol 
it were ordered to be printed by the 
city-authorities. 

Pepruary. 

On Nauman’s Conversion. To 
stigmatize Trinitarian worship as ido- 
latry, is to be bigoted against bigo- 
try, and to combat one extreme by 
its Opposite. 

On Unbelievers joining Unitarians. 
After the matter is considered in all 
its bearings, I apprehend the con- 
clusion will be, according to the max- 
im of Jesus, “* Let both grow toge- 
ther.” 

Critical Synopsis. 


For “ regular 


writings,” (col. 3,) read ‘ regular 
meetings,” 
P. 78. Miss More’s Ussay on 


Prayer lad not yet been regularly 
heard of in this country, when I sug- 
gested a doubt as to its identity. 

On the word “ Evangelical.” 
Much of the pathos and excellent 
effect of true and pure Christianity 
has been waived by Unitarians, in 
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consequence of their avoiding the use 
of all those beautiful and expressive 
phrases which compare the death of 
Jesus to a sacrifice under the Jewish 
law. Our preachers have been afraid 
of appearing to impose a specious or- 
thodoxy upon their hearers. But it 
is to be hoped that the time will 
shortly arrive, when a Unitarian will 
persuade his hearers to become wash- 
ed in the blood of the Lamb, and be 
understood as clearly as when he 
exhorts them now to yield their mem- 
bers a willing sacrifice to the Lord. 
When we become more attached, in 
a rational, true and enlightened man- 
ner to such phraseology, we shall 
sympathize with Dr. Carpenter in 
finding ourselves more evanerclical. 
On the Correspondence between a 
Calvinist and Unitarian. A pair of 
original brothers! With respect to 
this correspondent’s wishing me to 
become an Universalist, I fear J am 
not good enough and do not think 
highly enough of mankind to become 
one soon. The wider the views 
whieh I take of the dealings and cha- 
racter of Providence, the more it ap- 
pears to me that the Deity, with all 
his benevolence, and all his wisdom, 
is implacably angry at something in 
creation, How much misery has he 
seen fit to mingle up in the elements 
of universal sensitive being! How 
has he placed a dark side on all ere- 
alion! Why is there fear in every 
hosom? Is not God at every mo- 
ment somewhere frowning? Does he 
not pursue us, whether we are good 
or bad, guilty or innocent, with a kind 
of awful vengeance? ‘The wave gree- 
dily, silently and darkly engulfs its 
myriads. The storm overwhelms. 
The fire devours. The earthquake 
crushes, mangles, swallows up. So- 
ciety engenders infinite evils both of 
body and of mind. There is not a 
scene of happiness on earth that will 
not be very soon broken up. Is ita 
false induction to draw from these, 
and numberless similar particulars, 
the idea of one positive feature in the 
character of the Eternal? Oh, who 
can tell, but Calvinism, after all, has 
hit upon the exact, philosophic truth ? 
I dare not say to my Creator, You 
will be unjust if you inflict an eter- 
nity of pain. I dare not so libel the 
resent order of things. I dare not 
\y that patn is evt/, I dare not pre- 
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scribe how little evil, in the very na- 
ture of things, is necessary to make 
good positive, and to set it as it 
were, in essential relief. I dare not 
draw imaginary, Utopian and baseless 
pictures of existence. I know not 
what would become of the equilibrium 
of the universe, if the waste, wretch- 
ed and sandy distance between Ara- 
bia the Fair and blooming Egypt 
were annihilated. I doubt whether 
there may not be at bottom some pu- 
sillanimity, mawkishness and false 
optimism, in the common representa. 
tions of the unmodified benevolence 
of the Deity. It is possible, they 
may have originated from kind-heart- 
ed, easy-fortuned gentlemen, in whom 
the social principle has been carried 
to an extreme of morbid softness, or 
who sit over comfortable fire-sides, 
instinctively shrinking from the bare 
idea of pain, and conscious that they 
wish all mankind well, and have 
cheerfully paid their poor-taxes, and 
relieved the last suffering beggar that 
applied to their doors. Such persons 
are not the most likely to take com- 
prehensive surveys of add sides of the 
vast plan of creation. I cannot, until 
I have passed thirty or forty years of 
haleyon happiness and perfect virtue, 
amid a paradise of perfect beings 
around me, so far forget all former 
experience, and so far transgress all 
the laws of analogy, as precipitately 
to become an Universalist, ' 

Mr. Coan on the words VeyverOas, 
&e. IT am doubting whether Mr. Co- 
gan’s appeal from a Greek to a Latin 
usage contain all that force and di- 
rectness of analogy which ought to 
satisfy a mind like his. I allude to 
his statement of the derivation of 
Suisse from que, on which he justifies 
himself for maintaining the change 
of primary meaning in the aorist of 
yiyvecOas. Such an instance would 
undoubtedly have some weight, in 
conjunction with other proofs, but 
whether it ought alone to be allowed 
sufficient importance to illustrate a 
purely Gireek usage, is more than I 
can at present concede. 

His remarks on the word mystery 
possess his characteristic strength and 
acuteness. 

Mr. Bakewell on M. Malan’s Book. 
Let me ask how much truth there is 
in the assertion contained in the book 
on the Manchester Controversy, that 


ee 
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**the MSS. in Dr. Williams’s Library, 
which are freely conceded to the in- 
spection of Unitarians, are prohibited 
to the Orthodox ?”” See p. 1838.* 

Correspondence between Mr. Em- 
lyn and Mr, Manning. Mr. Emlyn 
seems the most original and ingeni- 
ous reasoner of the two—though Mr. 
Manning creeps along surely in the 
track of a very close logic. 

There is a word (p. 90, near mid, 
of 2d col.) which I apprehend has 
been mistranscribed. For “ no first 
cause,” read ‘‘ no just cause.” This 
will be found an exact answer to the 
preceding question. 

** Universal Restitution.” A sere 
mon has been much circulated in 
New England, written by a coloured 
preacher of Vermont, in which it is 
proved that the Deri was the first 
preacher of Universalism, and the 
text taken as the basis of the dis- 
course is the one here quoted, ‘* Ye 
shall not surely die.” + 

Review. History of the United 
States. This work was a prize-pro- 
duction, and obtained three hundred 
dollars offered by a New York Lite- 
rary Society. Its author is a resident 
of New Hampshire, and I think his 
name is Hale. 

The Reviewer, I apprehend, has 
exaggerated the effects produced on 
the American character by our late 
naval successes. Perhaps his own 
feelings misled him in forming the 
estimate. Let some arbiter, who is 
foreign to each party, decide. 

The present population of Rhode 
Island must be very near 100,000, 
It has taken the lead in the manufac. 
turing prosperity of the States. 

The events connected with the 
flight and concealment of Goffe and 
Whalley have been interwoven into 
an American novel. 

Before forgiving the author the 
“wrong” of tracing up to a British 
origin the guilt of American Slavery, 
the Reviewer might have as well de- 
monstrated it to be such. 

Evans’s Tracts, &c. I can ima- 
gine this a very readable book for the 


* A scandalous falsehood, as many of 
the ** Orthodox” are able, and we doubt 
not willing, to attest. Ep. 

t The coloured preacher probably bor- 
rowed his text at least from a sermon of 
the late Dr. Ryland’s, of Bristol. Ep, 


religious lounger. Might not Mr. 
Evans have presented, with some ad- 
vantage, in the second sermon from 
which the extracts are taken, the true 
meaning of the original word for 
“joy”? = ** Feasts,” = says Jahn, 
Abridgment of Biblical Archeology, 
Sect. exlviii., “‘ were symbolic among 
the Hebrews, of a state of prosperity, 
and exclusion from them was symbo- 
lic of sorrow and misery. Prov. ix, 
2, et seq.; Amos vi. 4, 5; Isa. v. 12, 
xxiv. 7,9. Hence also the kingdom 
of the Messiah is represented under 
the image or symbol of a feast. This 
metaphorical representation was so 
common, and so well understood, 
that the ancient interpreters use the 
words, joy and rejoicing, feast and 
feasting, as interchangeable terms ; 
compare Ps, Ixviii. 4, and Esther ix. 
18, 19, with the Alexandrine version 
and vulgate. In the New Testament, 
the word yaoa, or joy, is sometimes 
put for a feast, Matt. xxv, 21, 23.” 

Settlement at Norwich. The only 
services on these occasions, which are 
generally printed in America, consist 
of the Sermon, the Charge, and the 
Right Hand of Fellowship; to which 
is sometimes added, An Address to 
the People, and of late, An Original 
Hymn, and Historical Notices. The 
additional services enumerated in this 
article must undoubtedly add much 
to the interest of the pamphilet. 

Stephen on Negro-Slavery. 1 sin- 
cerely believe, that the blessed results 
anticipated in the conclusion of this 
article, improbable as under existing 
circumstances they may appear to be, 
will, if prudence, forbearance, deli- 
beration, perseverance and mild dis- 
cussion are employed, be found ulti- 
mately practicable. 





Marcu. 

The Nonconformist. The contro- 
versy on subscription to creeds is still 
agitated in America between Dr. Mil- 
ler, of Princeton, (N. J.,) and Mr. 
Duncan, of Baltimore. 

Critical Synopsis. 1 should with 
more propriety have said, that Dr. 
Miller a Professor Stuart, in their 
controversy on the Eternal Genera 
tion, reciprocally charge each othe 
with the crimes of Arianism and 5 
bellianism, 

Mr. Cogan on the Canon. If 
satisfied. 
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On Ben David on Johnv.7. Very 
learned; but I am unfortunate in not 
always distinctly perceiving the con- 
catenation between his premises and 
conclusions. The facts adduced by 
Ben David illustrate, and are consis- 
tent with his hypothesis, if it be true, 
but they do not independently and 
convincingly prove it. Undoubtedly, 
many a fervent Unitarian will go along 
with Ben David to the full length 
of his sanguine speculations, but it is 
Trinitarians principally that we wish 
to convince—and is this the kind of 
writing most calculated to produce 
conviction on their minds, or rather 
will they not turn away from it very 
often with incredulity and contempt? 
One point, however, must be allowed 
by every candid reader, viz. that the 
declaration of the ninety-seven bishops 
at Antioch, A. D. 341, quoted p. 150, 
is a pretty convincing proof that the 
disputed text was either known to 
them, or that phraseology founded on 
it had beenshanded down from their 
predecessors. O si sic omnia! Why 
will Ben David insist, as an essential 
part of his argument, that the Apostle 
wrote the verse against impostors, for 
denying the simple humanity and di- 
vine mission of Christ? Had he dis- 
encumbered himself of this unessen- 
tial clog, his task would have been 
plainer and easier. It is so clear, on 
the slightest inspection of the pas- 
sage, that the unity between Father, 
Word and Spirit, is only one of testi- 
mony, and not of metaphysical es- 
sence, that there is nothing in it at 
all formidable to Unitarians, except 
that mere jingling of words, which 
persuades and mystifies the popular 
ear. 

Ben David’s theory of the motive 
for changing or suppressing the text 
appears to me altogether bald, gratui- 
tous, intricate and improbable. 

In making the foregoing remarks, 
I am by no means disposed to assert 
that this learned writer has not main- 
tained the very truth itself in these 
speculations. His vast familiarity 
with the ancient theologians may 
cause him to advance assertions which 
startle the ordinary reader, but which 
appear to himself aimost unworthy 
the labour of a proof. 

Dr. Carpenter on the word “ Evan- 
gelical.” This letter will fill (but 
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long hence may it do so!) a beautiful 
page in the biography of its writer. 

Mr. Holland in Answer to Mr. 
Jones. It is a little remarkable that 
Mr. Jones should have advanced a 
proposal which I believe has never 
been acted upon or suggested in Cal- 
Vinistic congregations ; at least IT can 
speak to that effect of many in my 
own country, 

English and American Unitarians. 
What measures shall be taken for the 
increased mutual intercourse here re- 
commended? Might not one be, for 
the ministers of the two countries 
sometimes to interchange parochial 
services perhaps for a vear together? 
Some of the advantages attending such 
a plan would be, that the ministers 
could thus sojourn in countries fo- 
reign to their own, at no other ex- 
pense than the passage-money, indulge 
their laudable interest and curiosity, 
confirm their health and promote lon- 
gevity by a change of air, scene and 
avocations, relieve themselves for a 
period of the exhausting burden of 
composition, and extend and rivet the 
chain of Christian affection and sym- 
pathy between distant bodies of Uni- 
tarians. 

Review. Art. [. Lamport’s Sa- 
cred Poetry. Dr. Johnson’s argu- 
ment against devotional poetry has 
always struck me as resting upon fac- 
titious and exaggerated grounds, and 
written as if to gain a prize offered 
for the best maintenance of a paradox, 
or after the author had been com- 
pelled to choose sides in a literary 
dispute. The whole complexion of 
his remarks on the subject is no more 
than ingenious, never convincing. No- 
minibus mutatis, his strange reason- 
ings could be applied as well to many 
other subjects as to religion, Why, for 
instance, might it not be said against 
patriotism, as a subject of poetical 
composition, that ‘ the topics of pa- 
triotism are few,” that “ they can be 
made no more,” that “it cannot be 
poetical,” that it ‘ enforces perpe- 
tual repetition,” that “* suppression 
and addition materially corrupt it,” 
that ‘ such as it is, it is known al- 
ready,” that “ it is to be felt rather 
than expressed,” and a number of 
other irrelevant and wide-sounding 


phrases ? ; 
May I take the liberty of dissenting 
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from the critic before me on a certain 
point of taste? I cannot think the 
introduction of texts of Seripture into 


devotional poetry deserving the ap- 
pellation of a nish.”” It appears 
t , & s&uUfully manag an iM. 
— yg 
rKPw < > . > 
pres a a r ‘ . ’ i 
say nothing Of the serptura qguorta- 
me tm Pine’ I! » -y *, 
tious in Pope’s Universal Prayer, who 
’ . . , * 
could dispense with his 
“ U grave, where ts thy tory, 
O death, where is thy stiug,”” 


from The Dying Christian ? 

Who would conderon Thomson for 
the triumphant assertion in his Hymn, 
that 


- oo ee ry 
If the critic mean that 
° ° , 

is peculiarity to an excess, 
of course te is rmygnat, ror every e@Xcess 
. Roma tol Joe he « > ? 
Is & ViIeWDISsaA. I it he seems to spe iA 
in a more general and uagqualitied 
manner. 


Art. II. Halls Sermon on Ryland. 


There is no small resemblance be- 
tween the styles of our Dr. Dwight 
avd Robert Hall. In both there is 


rly . sh ervey sce P acer , Ihe 
astucy of stmiaing diction and roliog 


sentences. Both depend for much of 
their popularity ou the exuberance of 
their imagination, and the ceopions- 
ness and splendour with which they 
illustrate every subject in hand. Nei- 
ther of them is remarkable for very 
valuable new and original views of 


~* 


- . } } > Ome . =e apannen to 
truta, ai. their attempts at originality 
. . . . . , ‘™ * 

‘ing ingenious, and littl more. The 
ervere ' y bh . . , : \, o 
minds of both have been enriched wit! 


1 
’ 


classical learning, and with a very 
wide range of general information. — 

Lhe critic’s correction of the Doctor 

in his paragraph on the Roman Re- 
public is superfluous. There is a fair 
antecedent to the pronoun ¢Acy in the 
word patriots. 
_ The two examples pointed out as 
faulty in p. 8. of the Sermon, would 
hear defending, if very closely tried 
by the rules of English analysis. 

With respect to the precept about 
an, . in Ephes. iv. 26, I do not think 
“the case has been mistaken,” in re- 
spect to that particular text, so much 
as it has been difficult to reconcile 
it with another precept by the same 
— in which anger seems to be 
altogether forbidden. 
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thence into the laboratory, where 
wholesome exercise was ‘elegantly 
combined with practical ingenuity 
thence to the scenes of agricultural 
and scientific experiment, where cu- 
rivsitv and science were made th 
tninistering handmaids to the guod ¢ 
mankind: thence to the last great 
work of a great and good man ever 
intent on the service of his fellow- 
men, the rising edifices of the greatest 
literary institution ever projected in 
America, It was the daughter of his 
old age; its promotion was the last 
great care of his life, and its success, 
among the last lingering wishes that 
connected him with the world. 

‘But from this and all other objects 
I would hasten to lead you to a scene 
possessing an interest exceeding all 
these. [| would conduct you to the 
nursery; there to behold the vener- 
able grandsire; him who has filled so 
conspicuous a place in the history of 
the age; to whom the most dignified 
and honourable employments have 
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not of our own party or sentiments, 
is one to whom we feel ourselves 
seriously opposed in matters of faith 
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aerate 


roeee 


conscience. 

lam far from imputing any impro- 
per motive to Alethia. have no 
doubt that she* is an amiable and 
pious person, but she has been im- 
posed upon by misrepresentation. 

A gentleman for whom I have, dur- 
ing nearly thirty vears, felt and cher- 
ished high respect, has printed and 
vublished, concerning a distinguished 
ethers Divine, that he is a seoffer 
at religion and an infidel; and that 
a small Treatise, written by that 
Divine professedly as an assistance 
to the reading of the Bible, was tn- 
tended to turn it into ridicule, These 
thus brought in the 


charges were 


* The feminine signature obliges me 
to consider the writer as a lady. 
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most positive manger, and in a strung 


tune of mingled indignation and 
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Peel 3s. two Ntepeorts of the Stras- 
vurgh able Socretv; the one at its 
art i Cecily, Nov l. is, ami the 
0 , ou the same vecasion, Nov. |, 


‘ ‘ 
slo. In both of these, the speeches 


tlattuer occupy a conspicuous 


station. Lv these speeches | could 
to it feel an attraction of anxious 
st. L read them with close atten. 
Lv me they ah vd to be the 
, us Of a powerful and richly. 
f shed mund, in an unaffected stvle 
rf ch energy and eloquence, iwply 
unless they be acoveriny for the 
ssest Ly poerisy) @ firm delet ia the 
divine origin and authority of the Re- 
Vela is contained in the Jewish and 


Carishan Scriptures, and breathing 
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‘utly sincere and a: 
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7 s. , ,* . , \ . ) rye J : ’ 

the same time, there are tadiwations 
‘ hace Paeeena* 2 » at ; 

in these speeches, that the doctrinal 


sentiments of their author are net im 
close accordance with what | regard 
the primary doctrines of the Christian 


is ho Lew oF Sur 


vith COUN. 


faith. iiits, bowever, 
v thing, We, 
trv, are suthcieutiv faunharized with 
the tact, that the foundations and the 
pillars and external walls of the temple 
of revelation have been most ably de- 
fended, and their impreguability de- 
moustrated, by persons of whom we 
entertain painful fears that they ne- 
ver entered its sacred gates, or fixed 
their abode in its interior mansions, 
In plain language, their views of the 
contents of that revelation which they 
vindicated, have ditlered widely from 
what our convichons represent to us 
as the essential truths on which the 
hope and holiness of man depend. But 
are we, on that account, to call them 
infidels” Are we to ery then down aa 
vuilty of the most horrid duphenty ? 
\re we to class them, 4s Aletha does 
Dr. Hatfver, with such men as Ches- 
terfield and Rousseau’ Are we to 
renounce every hope that, with all 
their deticiencies, they might derive 
important moral good from their faith, 
scanty as it unhappily was?) Are we 
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to make no allowance for the influ- 
ence of education, exclusive courses of 
reading, anti-evangelical connexions, 
and the endless variety of unfavourable 
circumstances incidental to individuals, 
which contribute so much to the for- 
mation of character, and among which 
I wish that we had not to reckon the 
ignorant clamour and false vitupera- 
tion of some well-meaning men? Are 
we to pay no regard to the value of 
their services, the outward respecta- 
bility, at least, of their characters, and 
the evidences of their sincerity, so far 
as their views went? Are we to call 
for fire from heaven upon them and 
their writings, because, in points of 
very serious magnitude, we lament that 
they see not as we see? Who hath 
made us to differ? If Dr. Haffner is to 
be treated with scorn and insult, and 
his name stamped with the crimes of 
ridiculing the Scriptures while he is 
recommending their universal distri- 
bution, and of being a downright 
Deist, under the garb of a Christian 
minister—if this be consonant with 
truth, wisdom, and justice, then it is 
our duty to apply similar language to 
the persons and writings of Clarke and 
Locke, of Watson and Paley, of Lard- 
ner and Priestley. 

Under the strong impression of Dr, 
Haffner’s speeches, I wrote a respect 
ful letter to the author of the pam- 
phiet before alluded to, expressing my 
doubts of the correctness of his impu- 
tations, and earnestly begging the loan 
of the Preface to the Bible, upon 
which they are ostensibly founded. 
More than two months have elapsed, 
and my old friend has not yet favoured 
me with any reply. 

In the mean time, I did not think 
it wrong to introduce among the Fa- 
tracts which T have occasionally made 
from the foreign Reports (and which 
vou have inserted in the Evangelical 
Magazine, to the pleasure and benefit, 
I trust, of your readers), two passages 
of the Strasburgh Society’s publica- 
tions: and I also thought it equally 
proper to make a reference to the ac- 
cusations which have been circulated 
among us. I remark, in passing, that 
Alethia is mistaken in supposing that 
the Extracts which I have sent you 
are ‘‘in order to prove that the state 
of religion abroad is better than is 
generally supposed.” My object in 
translating what appeared to me in- 


teresting passages, was not to prove 
either the positive or the negative of 
that position; but it was to furnish a 
few authentic materials, on which your 
readers might exercise their own judg- 
ment. Apprehensive, I own, that I 
might not obtain the favour solicited 
from Edinburgh, I wrote to a friend 
in the South of Germany, requesting 
him to procure for me the desired 
Preface. But before this application 
could take effect, and im a manner the 
most unexpected, and I must say pro- 
vidential, three days ago I was grati- 
fied with a copy of the work which I 
had so much longed to see. 

Neither my own leisure, nor your 
limits will permit me to give any 
other than a very short account of 
this, which I must call a valuable and 
interesting production. It is entitled, 
An Introduction to the Knowledge 
and the Profitable Reading of the 
Bible. It occupies thirty-seven pages 
in large octavo, having been printed 
to bind up with an edition of the 
Bible: but the intention of so uniting 
it with the Bible was abandoned by 
the Strasburgh Committee as soon as 
they saw that it went beyond the idea 
of a brief Preface; and it was resolved 
to be sold separately, as a ‘Treatise 
which they thought likely to be useful 
in counteracting ignorant or sceptical 
prejudices, and in promoting the study 
of the Sacred Scriptures. Whether 
this was a wise and good resolution is 
not the question; I state it merely as 
the fact: and it is IMPORTANT to 
observe, that this resolution was taken 
and acted upon éefore the Strasburgh 
Committee could possibly have had 
‘any communication from the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. The as- 
sertion of Alethia on this point, I 
trust, she will be glad to be assured 
is the very contrary to her name, the 
downright reverse of truth! 

The first four pages of Dr. Haff- 
ner’s Introduction are occupied with 
arguing the necessity and reality of a 
Revelation from God, and shewing 
that such a Revelation is contained in 
the Bible. Then follow brief sketches 
of the contents and general character 
of each book of the Old Testament, 
the Apocrypha and the New Testa- 
ment; and the work is concluded with 
reflections on the benefit of reading 
the Divine Word, the duty of univer- 
sally disseminating it, and glad antici- 
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pations of its triumph through the 
whole earth. The limits which I 
must observe, prohibit me from ex- 
tracting passages: and it would be 
impossible for your readers to judge 
correctly of the work by a few sen- 
tences, short and torn from their con- 
nexion. If, however, you can open 
your pages to such a communication, 
I will make a selection of passages, 
such as will give, in my opinion, a 
Jair and just specimen of the senti- 
ments of the writer. I am sorry to 
say that Alethia has been made the 
instrument (for she would not consci- 
ously so belie her own name) of gross 
violations of this rule of common 
honesty. The fragments which she 
has introduced are nearly all so gar- 
bled and misrepresented, as to pro- 
duce an effect very different from that 
which they have when read in their 
connexion. Not only are they most 
injuriously separated from their con- 
nexion, but even the clauses of the 
very sentences professedly quoted are 
omitted, evidently for the purpose of 
making the disseverent fragments wear 
a more revolting aspect. I now charge 
upon Alethia the indispensable obliga- 
tion of answering, in your next Num- 
ber, the following questions :—Has 
she ever seen Dr. Hattner’s Introduc- 
tion? Does she understand the Ger- 
man language? If not, from whom 
has she derived these pretended trans- 
lations? On whose authority has she 
characterized the work? And why 
does she write in a manner which is 
manifestly intended ¢o make the rea- 
der think that she possesses and has 
read the whole of the censured pam- 
phlet? 

I feel it perfectly impracticable to 
comprehend, in a few words, a sufli- 
cient account of the principles and 
character of this Introduction. In- 
deed I cannot conceive of any mode 
in which that could be accomplished 
so concisely and fairly as by transla- 
ting the whole, and annexing notes to 
explain at length what is only hinted 
at, to obviate the probable misappre- 
hensions of some readers, to establish 
by evidence many things which are 
given in the way of abrupt mention, 
and to correct and refute what is er- 
roneous or of hurtful tendency, not 
by the ignorant clamour or irritating 
abuse which spring out of uninformed 
and confused minds, but by candid 
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and just reasoning, by the words of 
truth and soberness. Dr. Haffner cer- 
tainly is to be ranked among the theo- 
logians of Germany called Rationalists. 
To the proper meaning of this term, 
surely no Christian can object, or 
wish to be excluded from a share in 
its character. But in its present con- 
ventional use, it includes a great varie. 
ty, and many shades of sentiments and 
persons holding them. It is often ap- 
plied to the Antisupernaturalists, who 
are only disguised Deists: but it in- 
cludes also others, whom it would be 
highly absurd to regard as Deists. Of 
those who constitute the best of the 
class, I cannot but entertain a favour- 
able opinion. The Latin writings of 
Morus, Dederlein, Dathe, Knapp, 
and Vater, may supply to students in 
this country a very just and full view 
of this school of theology. Whatever 
may be the doctrines held or denied 
by individuals, [ am convinced that 
the fundamental principles of Bible-in- 
terpretation, which characterize these 
divines, are true and solid; and that 
all the great doctrines of vital Chris- 
tianity—a Saviour properly divine, 
Redemption, Sovereign Grace, and 
Sanctification by the Holy Spirit— 
are, by the fair application of those 
principles, irrefragably deduced from 
the Sacred Word. If I may venture 
to express my humble opinion, it 
will not be till those principles are 
made use of, in a clear and judicious 
manner, for the deduction and elu- 
cidation of Scripture truth, that the 
Protestant nations of the Continent 
will be raised from the death-like 
stupor of infidelity and formalism, 
and the pure gospel flourish again 
among them. ‘The celebrated M. 
Sismondi, of Geneva, in one of his 
recent works, adverts to the exer- 
tions now making by evangelical Pro- 
testants, for the revival of primi- 
tive faith and holiness, in France and 
other countries. He is evidently mis- 
informed and prejudiced against them ; 
but his principal objection (far, I am 
persuaded, from being generally true) 
is, that they do not ground their doc- 
trines and exhortations upon a critical 
and solid interpretation of the Serip- 
tures. This accusation should be lis- 
tened to, solemnly remembered, and 
refuted by the broad evidence of facts. 
The cause of the gospel is now placed 
upon a pinnacle among them, O 
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what wisdom, purity and simplicity 
(the gifts of heavenly grace) are re- 
quisite, for its advancement and ho- 
heur! Positive assertion without ra- 
tional proof, arbitrary interpretation 
of Scripture, passages detached from 
their connexion, ignorance or disre- 
gard of important facts in Biblical 
criticism, the feelings of religion dis- 
united from consistent doctrinal prin- 
ciples, and violent censures of those 
a approve not our views, will do 
infinite harm. Well-informed and re- 
flecting persons are, by such methods, 
repelled and disgusted, when they 
might be attracted to the truth, if ex- 
hibited in its own characters, and in 
its mighty evidence. 

Alethia brings against Dr. Haffner 
the charge that “ he is notoriously a 
scoffer at vital Christianity, and does 
not eyen pay respect to the externals 
of Christianity.” If she has not solid 
proofs of the correctness of these as- 
sertions, she has incurred no trifling 
responsibility. She refers for evi- 
dence to the Edinburgh pamphlet ; 
but I can find no evidence at all there; 
I find only bold aflirmations and heavy 
charges, resting upon anonymous au- 
thority. Of Dr, Hatfner’s private cha- 
racter I certainly know nothing. One 
fact, however, I have derived from a 
source which I know to be pure and 
faithful. In the days of revolutionary 
fury and terror, under Robespierre, 
he suffered nearly a year’s imprison- 
ment, with the hourly expectation of 
being publicly beheaded, because he 
would not renounce the Christian re- 
ligion; that is, because, with the 
strongest temptation to induce him, 
he would not declare himself to be 
what Alethia assures us he is—an infi- 
del. 

I sincerely regret the length of this 
letter; but I venture to trespass so 
far as to add a translation of the last 
sentence in Dr. Haffner’s calumniated 
Introduction: “ At what fountain can 
they [his countrymen, to whom he is 
recommending the study of the Bible | 
better quench the thirst of the spirit 
and the heart, longing for truth and 
consolation? Yes; he who knows 
his Bible, who knows the divine in- 
structions there contained, who ap- 
prehends them in their purity and 
brightness, and who in faith has re- 
ceived them into his soul—he no 
longer turns aside from it, he is more 


and more inwardly satisfied that it is 
from God ; he daily enjoys its evidence 
by its beneficial influence, an influ. 
ence which whosoever experiences will 
unite with heart and mouth in the 
exclamation of Peter, ‘ Lord, whither 
should we go away! Thou alone hast 
the words of eternal life.’” 
J. PYE SMITH. 
eee 


Concise View of the Evidence for the 
Text of the Three Heavenly Wit- 
nesses, in Reply to the Strictures 
of the Rev. W. Evans. 

:: the Repository for July, (pp. 

407—409,) the Rev. W. Evans 

has pronounced the following judg- 
ment on the merits of Ben David: 
“‘In reading Ben David’s minute re- 
searches into the testimony of the fa- 
thers to the text of the Heavenly Wit- 
nesses, &c., one is inclined to assent to 
his propositions ; but on reflection, the 
nature of his argument proves too 
subtle and complicate to retain the 
lasting acquiescence of the mind in 
his ingenious hypothesis.’’ 

The text of the three Heavenly Wit- 
nesses involves a train of events which 
not only demonstrates its genuine- 
ness, but throws a surprising light on 
Christianity itself, as it came from 
Christ and his Apostles. I feel an 
earnest desire to put on record, for 
the last time, a brief and luminous 
statement of these events, not for the 
suke of Mr. Evans and other readers 
of the Repository in modern days, 
but of learned inquirers in a future 
age, who will prefer the evidence of 
truth to the authority of great names, 
and who will not have the temerity 
and injustice to decide on the contro- 
versy before a full and impartial in- 
quiry into the merits of the question. 

1. It has been handed down to us 
on the authority of Irenzus and 
others, who had the best opportunity 
to know the truth, and who, in this 
instance, must have felt strong mo- 
tives to disguise it, that John wrote 
his Gospel against Cerinthus and his 


followers: and the Gospel itself fur- 


nishes sufficient internal evidence to 
that fact. The system of that impos- 
tor was directly levelled against the 
gospel, as it asserted that Jesus, the 
man Jesus, was not the Son of God 
or the Christ, this being a God which 
had descended on Jesus at his bap- 
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tism. Now, on carefully perusing 
the Gospel, we find that the direct 
object of the Evangelist in writing it 
was to prove the proposition which 
the Cerinthians denied, namely, that 
Jesus was the Son of God, and that 
the testimonies which he cites in proof 
of this proposition, are reducible to 
three—the testimony of the Father at 
his baptism; the testimony of the 
Logos performing wonderful works in 
the person of Jesus; and the testi- 
mony of the Holy Spirit to the ascen- 
sion of Jesus, after being put to death. 
In the Epistle we have the author’s 
own express declaration, that he wrote 
it against certain false teachers, whom 
he calls antichrist, liars and false 
teachers, who denied the Father and 
the Son. (See chap. ii. 22.) These 
were the Cerinthians. Accordingly, the 
burden of the Epistle is to prove that 
Jesus is the Son of God or the Christ: 
and the text of the three Heavenly 
Witnesses contains those proofs ; and 
they are the very proofs which esta- 
blish the same fact in the Gospel, 
here, indeed, drawn up in a connected 
summary view, while they are there 
dispersed and separately alleged as 
oceasion required. ‘Take away the 
disputed verse as spurious, and you 
take away all the evidence, and the 
only evidence, in the Epistle which 
defeats the impostors against whom 
John wrote the Epistle. If the verse 
be spurious then the Apostle neglect- 
ed the testimonies, and the only tes- 
timonies, which verify the divine mis- 
sion of Jesus, which it was his object 
to enforce—he neglected the testimo- 
nies, and the only testimonies, which 
prove those deceivers to be liars, 
whom he holds forth as liars. Is 
such a neglect morally possible? No, 
not on the supposition that John had 
common sense. But he had common 
sense: every where he evinces a sense 
more than common; the spuriousness 
of the disputed text, then, is a moral 
impossibility ; though Mr. Evans think 
it a proposition too subtle to be be- 
lieved. 

2. John wrote his Gospel to refute 
the Doceta. These admitted that 
Jesus was the Christ; but they denied 
that he had real flesh and blood, It 
is allowed on all hands, that the Evan- 
gelist had an eye to this doctrine, in 
recording the incident of the soldier 
piercing the pericordia, and thus caus- 
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ing blood and water to issue from it. 
In the fourth chapter of the Epistle, 
he notices the authors of the impos- 
ture, Which this facet was calculated 
to set aside; and in the eighth verse, 
allowed to be genuine, the Apostle 
repeats the fact in this form: “ And 
there are three which bear testimony on 
the earth, the spirit, the water and the 
blood, and these three agree in one.” 
Here we see that John notices the 
Docetx in his Epistle, and he brings, 
in the eighth verse, three testimonies 
to refute them. If, then, the eighth 
verse is a refutation of the Docetzx, 
we are to conclude that the seventh 
was intended by him as a refutation 
of the Cerinthians; or did he refute 
the Docetaw, who were less prevalent, 
because far less specious, but left the 
Cerinthians unrefuted, who threaten- 
ed the very extinction of the Gospel, 
because far more plausible and gene- 
rally received ? 

3. In the eighth verse John proves 
that our Lord, as having a real body, 
actually died; but this in itself proves 
nothing—for every man dies. But 
take this in connexion with the se- 
venth, where it is implied that Jesus 
was s¢ttl alive, under the oficial name 
of Logos, and this implication, with 
the subsequent verse, proves every 
thing: for it proves that he who had 
died, was now alive: and this is the 
way which the same writer speaks of 
his Divine Master elsewhere: “ I who 
am alive, was dead, and shall live ages 
without end.” Rey. i. 18. 

4. It is, then, a fact which invites 
examination, and defies contradiction, 
as founded on the eternal basis of 
truth, that the text of the Heavenly 
Witnesses attests the simple humanity 
of Christ, in opposition to certain 
false teachers who maintained the di- 
vinity of Christ. 

5. The conclusion which, with 
equal force and clearness, follows from 
this, is, that a text asserting the sim- 
ple humanity of Christ, cannot have 
been a forgery of any among the Greek 
and Latin fathers, all of whom, in 
imitation of the Gnostics, insisted on 
his divinity as essential to Christi- 
anity. 

6. A train of mighty events, ac- 
cording with the authenticity of the 
verse, and the true sense of it, suc- 
ceeded in Ecclesiastical History, which, 
being supported by independent evi- 
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dences, place that authenticity and 
that sense beyond contradiction to the 
end of time. 

7. The doctrine of Christ’s divi- 
nity was suggested by the genius of 
Heathenism, All the early heathen 
converts, however sincere, were there- 
fore prejudiced in its favour, and 
adopted it as a happy expedient of 
removing the scandal of the cross and 
expediting the progress of his religion 
in the world at large. But as the 
sense of this celebrated text, at that 
early period, was most obvious, and 
the object which the Apostle had in 
writing it universally known, the 
learned pagan converts could not hope 
to conceal the meaning of the verse 
without concealing the verse itself. 
For this reason they avoided to make 
it the subject of public discussion, 
and, whenever opportunities occurred, 
excluded it from the copies of the 
Scriptures in general use. The same 
Jearned advocates soon perceived that 
the latter part of the text might, 
without much violence, be represented 
as inculcating not only that Christ is 
God, but that he is one in essence 
with the Father, and thus laying a 
foundation for the mystery of the 
Trinity. 

8. That a doctrine so opposite to 
the spirit and object of Christianity 
should be generally received even in 
heathen countries ull time had_re- 
moved the apostles and their imme- 
diate converts, and till a knowledge 
of the events which called forth the 
writings of the New Testament had 
been effaced from the public mind, 
appeared, doubtless, impracticable. 
But by keeping the verse and its new 
interpretation concealed from the ge- 
nerality of Christians, the corrupters 
of the gospel might hope gradually 
to introduce the mystery which it 
was intended to support into the 
churches in general, one after an- 
other, till the majority regarded it as 
an essential article of the Christian 
faith. Now we are assured that mea- 
sures, which had this object in view, 
were adopted and put in force for 
many ages after the second century, 
From this period to the fifth century, 
the Latin Church had its diseiplina 
arcani; and the Greek its xgusoy 
Soyma, or secret doctrine, which was 
withheld from the public at large, 
and communicated only to the initi- 


ated, and that after a preparation of 
great severity and a long trial of their 
fidelity. The fathers who support 
these facts, are Origen, Clement, of 
Alexandria, Eusebius, Chrysostom, 
Jerome, &c., and the writers among 
the moderns who have brought them 
to light are not such men as Lardner 
and Priestley, who might be disposed 
tu trace the mysteries of Christianity 
to corrupt sources, but Casauban, 
Bengelius and the Bishop of Salis- 
bury, whose known orthodoxy could 
could not fai] to prompt them to re- 
ject facts so suspicious and unfriendly 
to their system, if they could con- 
sistently with truth. 

9. The motives which induced the 
first advocates of the divinity of Christ 
to exclude the disputed text from 
the copies in general use, induced 
also the Greek and Latin fathers to 
pass over it in silence. Yet there is 
a large proportion of them who have 
quoted it either partially or alto- 
gether. And it is to be noted as a 
remarkable fact, that their mode otf 
quotation is characterized by two 
circumstances of a peculiar nature, 
which stamp the authenticity of the 
verse and its true interpretation with 
the very impress of truth. The ear- 
liest writers had the most powerful 
motives to be on their guard in this 
respect: those motives diminished 
with the lapse of time, that is, with 
the prevalence of corrupt Christi- 
anity. Accordingly, Tertullian, about 
the close of the second century, is 
the most sparing in his quotation, 
us he cites only the last clause, Qué 
tres sunt unum, and is careful to an- 
nex his own interpretation of unius 
substantia. Fifty years after, Cy- 
prian goes a step farther, adding, ut 
scriptum est, thus shewing that the 
words of Tertullian were some por- 
tion of Scripture. At the interval 
of a century, Cyprian was followed by 
Athanasius, who quotes the verse 
more fully, giving us the important 
information that John was the au- 
thor of that scripture. In the fifth, 
an orthodox emperor gave the as- 
cendancy to that faith: the Disei- 
plina Arcani was dissolved, and the 
verse was henceforth produced with- 
out restraint. But though the verse 
was fully produced from this period, 
it was never produced without some 
artifice to keep out of sight its true 





signification. Thus it was sometimes 
transposed, sometimes interpolated 
with words foreign to the original 
text, but favourable to the orthodox 
sense, and always interlarded with 
the orthodox interpretation. This 
fact of itself proves, that the text 
never came from the orthodox party, 
because they would have so framed 
it at once as not to stand in need of 
any artifice to conceal its real mean- 
ing. It proves also that they were 
all, from Tertullian down to the rene- 
rable Bede, fully sensible that the 
Apostle wrote it against the Gnos- 
tics, and consequently against the 
doctrine which they themselves la- 
boured to support. 

10. In the fourth century genuine 
Christianity was generally extinguish- 
ed, the far greater number, especially 
among the learned, professing to be- 
lieve in the pre-existence of Christ 
and in his divinity, though the sense 
in which they considered him as di- 
vine was vague and uncertain. The 
heads of the churches, as they seemed 
to differ on this question, thought it 
expedient to ascertain this point by 
discussing the text of the three Hea- 
venly Witnesses, as they might at 
length do this without any fear of 
exposure on the part of those who 
advocated his simple humanity. Ac- 
cordingly the Bishop of Alexandria 
convoked his clergy: before this as- 
sembly he put forth this proposition, 
‘That there was a monad in the triad, 
The triad meant the three Heavenly 
Witnesses, the Father, the Word and 
the Holy Spirit, which it appears 
from the conference, as related by 
Socrates, Arius thus properly con- 
numerated ; while the monad in the 
triad signified the Bishop’s own inter- 
pretation of the last clause, ‘‘ and 
these three are one.” The dispute, 
it is well known, broke out like a 
flame and soon divided the whole 
Christian world. Constantine, the 
first Christian Emperor, was now on 
the throne, and attempted, though in 
vain, to quench the controversy : and 
in a letter to the two disputants, he 
blames them for bringing before the 
public a discussion that ought to have 
been buried in the recesses of their 
own bosoms. And here it is most 
worthy of attention that the Emperor 
calls the verse, which was the sub- 
ject of their disagreement, “ a cer- 
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tain passage of our law,” meaning 
the Christian law or the Christian 
Scriptures. Constantine, however, 
failed in his benevolent purposes, and 
the Nicene Creed was the conse- 
quence. There is reason to believe 
that above two thousand ecclesiastics 
were assembled on that oceasion, every 
church of any note, it is probable, 
being there represented by its Bishop 
or some other delegate. The con- 
vocation were divided principally into 
two parties, the one ranging on the 
side of Arius, the other on that of 
Alexander. The last clause of the 
text was the sole subject of dispute ; 
the high party, who from their as- 
cendancy called themselves orthodow, 
maintaining that it meant unity of 
essence; the other, that the unity 
meant was unity of consent. The 
sentiments of ‘Tertullian were con- 
sidered as the true standard of ortho- 
doxy, and a century and a half be- 
fore, he interpreted the clause as 
meaning unius substantie; and as 
there was no word in Greek expres- 
sive of this idea, the ascendant party 
coined a new term on the occasion— 
‘ouoovciov, homoiisium, of the same 
essence. The Arians were defeated : 
but the history of this important cri- 
sis is ematelionite partial and de- 
fective, as entirely consisting of ex 
parte account. 

11. The Arians, though now over- 
come, soon rallied, and fifteen years 
after ninety-seven Arian Bishops met 
at Antioch, and drew up a creed in 
opposition to the Nicene, which places 
the controversy between the parties 
in a clear, unequivocal light. They 
oppose to the doctrine of the ho- 
mousion the unity of agreement, that 


is, agreement between the three wit- 
nesses, and this brings home the dis- 
yute to the text of the three Heavenly 
Witneaued, If any reasonable doubt 
can remain on the question, it must 
be removed by the state of the dis- 
pute between the orthodox and the 
Arians in the thirteenth century, 
when the verse was known and not 
called in question. Thomas Aquinas 
insisted on the orthodox sense of the 
unity ; Abbot Joachim on the agree- 
ment between the Heavenly Wit- 
nesses. This dispute was then avow- 
edly grounded on the verse; the 
dispute was precisely the same in the 
fourth century ; we conclude, there- 
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fore, that the foundation must have 
been the same, namely, the existence 
and notoriety of the controverted text, 

In this memorable dispute, which 
decided the fate of Christianity for 
fifteen hundred years, three things of 
considerable moment are implied. 
First, the Nicene Creed proceeded on 
the grounds of the Disciplina Arcani, 
by which the verse was withdrawn 
from the knowledge of the public 
at large, and thus it recognized the 
real existence of the secret doctrine: 
for both the Orthodox and the Arians 
disputed the meaning of the verse 
without ever noticing the verse itself 
in a direct manner. Secondly, the 
object of Constantine in drawing up 
that creed and sending it as a stand- 
ard of faith to the several churches, 
was to put an end to all the disputes 
and animosities which the various in- 
terpretation of the text had hitherto 
called forth. Thirdly, though the 
learned controverted the sense of the 
text, not one of the contending par- 
ties called its authenticity in ques- 
tion. ‘This was an important cir- 
cumstance. The persons assembled 
were heads of the churches, and had 
in their possession all the original 
MSs. which had descended to them 
from the days of the apostles, pro- 
bably with the very autograph of the 
Apostle John in the number; yet all 
these men acquiesced in the genuine- 
ness of the text without suspecting 
that it was possible to doubt it. 

12. About the middle of the fifth 
century Jerome, under the patronage 
of Pope Damasus, wndertook to give 
a correct edition of the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures. Theodosius was 
a violent persecutor of the Arians, 
and his elevation to the throne raised 
the orthodox cause above all fear of 
opposition. This circumstance ren- 
dered Jerome free to restore the text 
to the knowledge and use of the pub- 
lic, and to dissolve for ever the Dis- 
ciplina Arcani of the Latin, and the 
xowpioy doyua of the Greek Church. 
To this the seven canonical epistles he 
prefixed a short prologue or preface, 
in which are implied two cireum- 
stances of high moment, namely, that 
the text of the three Heavenly Wit- 
nesses was excluded from the edi- 
tions in common use, and that he 
restored it on the faith of the Greek 
manuscripts. 


13. The secret discipline being 
thus dissolved by Jerome, every mo- 
tive was thus removed for concealing 
or partially quoting the verse. Aec- 
cordingly, the ecclesiastical writers 
who succeeded Jerome, such as Ful- 
gentius, Eucherius, Cassiodorus and 
Vigilius Thapseisis, cite it at full 
length, though not without certain 
artifices accompanying it to disguise 
its true signification. 

14. Hunneric, King of the Vandals, 
a furious persecutor of the Trinitari- 
ans, summoned the orthodox bishops, 
at a stated time, to appear at Car- 
thage to dispute with the Arian doc- 
tors in his court. This summons was 
sent, not only to the provinces of Af- 
rica, but also to Egypt, Greece and 
the isles of the Mediterranean ; and 
they assembled to the amount of four 
hundred. Here they made their de- 
fence, and, behold! they produce in 
it the text of the three Heavenly 
Witnesses, as it had, but a few years 
before, been restored by Jerome, and 
as we now have it in the Vulgate and 
in the Original. This was in the 
year 480. Did these four hundred 
bishops conspire to forge the verse on 
this occasion? The supposition is 
extravagant folly. Suppose that four 
hundred men, who at least professed 
integrity and truth, who had hitherto 
been unknown to each other, who 
had a character to maintain as teach- 
ers of Christianity, were all capable 
of conspiring in a gross act of fraud ; 
vet they knew that they had to pro- 
duce it before learned adversaries 
who would be sure to detect it, and 
before a powerful prince, who, on de- 
tection, would not fail to punish them, 
one and all, with imprisonment, with 
death, or with exile, or at all events 
brand them with infamy. The forge- 
ry was morally impossible. 

These are the propositions which 
Mr. W. Evans pronounces too subtle 
to be believed; and by one grand 
coup de main he sets them aside by 
the following summary of Porson 
against the verse: ‘‘ In short, if this 
verse be really genuine, notwithstand- 
ing its absence from all the Greek 
MSS., notwithstanding its absence 
from all the versions except the Vul- 
gate; notwithstanding the deep and 
dead silence of all the Greek writers 
down to the thirteenth, und most of 
the Latin down to the middle of the 











Heavenly Witnesses, in Reply to the 


eighth century; if, in spite of all 
these objections, it bie still genuine, 
no part of scripture can be proved 
either spurious or genuine; and Satan 
has been permitted, for very many 
centuries, miraculously to banish the 
finest passage in the New Testament 
from the eyes and memories of almost 
all the Christian authors, translators 
and transcribers.” 

On this passage the learned Mr. 
Evans exclaims, “ Vain are the subtle- 
ties of sophistry, and even the sur- 
mises of probability, in comparison 
with the positive facts of this histori- 
cal deduction.” This summary is re- 
markable for two things—the facts 
ure palpably misstated, and the very 
foundation of all his reasoning is a 
gross misconception. ‘The passage is 
the finest in the New Testament for 
proving the Trinity, and yet the Fa- 
thers, all of whom were Trinitarians, 
have not quoted it: therefore the 
verse is spurious, or Satan has been 
permitted to banish it from the eyes 
and memories of men for many cen- 
turies. All that Satan has done in 
this instance was to dictate the arti- 
cles of the Church of England, which 
Mr. Porson, in this case, implicitly 
believed, and thus deprived him of 
his usual sagacity. Had he, as a cri- 
tic, taken the verse and exatnined it 
in connexion with the facts which 
called it forth, he would then have 
seen that the Apostle intended it not 
to prove the Trinity, but to preclude 
the foundation of the Trinity by set- 
ting aside the divinity of Christ. This 
was known to the Greek and Latin 
fathers from first to last. The true 
statement then is this: the Christian 
writers did not quote a verse which, 
if they had fairly and fully quoted, 
could not fail, on the authority of an 
apostle, to erase their own system 
to the ground. Behold, to what 
depth of degradation implicit authori- 
ty or early prejudice reduces the mind 
of man! Mr. Porson might boast of 
talents even to classical inspiration ; 
but here we see him on a level with 
the meanest driveller that ever turned 
over a classic page. 

Nor is it true, as an historical fact, 
that all the Greek and Latin fathers 
have preserved deep and dead silence 
in regard to the verse; for it is de- 
monstrable that above twenty of 
them have quoted it partially or to- 
tally, and that within the space of 
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the first six centuries. The assertion 
of Mr. Porson here is indeed flagrant- 
ly fulse, and will remain a stigia on 
his memory for ever. With equal 
confidence he aud Griesbach and the 
Quarterly Reviewer assert, that the 
verse was unknown to the Venerable 
Bede; yet whoever will take the trou- 
ble to examine his work will find that 
Bede comments upon it, though for 
the purpose of disguise he has put it 
out of its proper place. This single 
instance shews that no dependence 
can be put in the statement of facts 
given by Mr. Porson and his coad- 
jutors, 

But the Greek MSS, whose autho- 
rity can alone decide the question, 
negative the verse. ‘This is an appeal 
to fact, and all reasoning against it 
is nugatory. This I allow is an argu- 
ment of grave importance, and wust 
be answered. A MS. containing a 
passage bespeaks its authenticity only 
so far as to shew that that passage 
was extant when the said MS. was 
written, being, in all probability, co- 
pied like the rest from an aptecedent 
original. Three of the oldest Greck 
MSS. reach, it is supposed, back to 
the fifth century; and the absence of 
the text from them implies that it 
was not then in existence. This is 
the inference that I have to set aside, 
and the following facts prove that the 
verse was in existence and known to 
all the learned. 

1. The writings of Tertullian, Cy- 
prian, Athanasius, Basil, Cyril, &c., 
from the second to the fifth century, 
shew to a moral certainty that they 
were acquainted with the verse, and 
that they felt some powerful restraint 
against quoting it fully and fairly. 

2. In the beginning of the tourth 
century the verse became a subject 
of violent controversy ; representa 
tives of all the Christian churches in 
Christendom then assembied to de- 
cide on its meaning. These men 
were in possession of the Greek M55. 
which had descended from the ties 
of the apostles, and probably the very 
autograph of the Apostle John; and 
the absence of the slightest suspicion 
of its spuriousness on their part, 
proves that there was no ground for 
such suspicion, that is, proves that be 
was extant in every authentic docu- 
ment within their knowledge. 

3. Some few years after this, thirty- 
seven bishops, whe drew up the Aut 
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nicene Creed, at Antioch, virtually 
give their united testimony to the 
same effect, namely, that there was 
from the beginning no Greek MS, 
of authority which did not contain 
the text. 

4. The four hundred orthodox bi- 
shops cite the verse correctly before 
Hunneric; this was in the year 480, 
a whole century, if not two whole 
centuries, anterior to the oldest Greek 
MSS. now extant. 

5. The disputed text is found in 
the Vulgate, and this version also is 
anterior to the oldest Greek MSS., at 
least by a century. The author was 
Jerome, the most learned of that age, 
who was thoroughly acquainted with 
the state of the MSS. then extant, 
and he virtually pronounces that all 
those of authority which had descend- 
ed from the apostles contained the 
verse. He has asserted another thing 
of high moment, namely, that the 
common copies did not contain the 
text of the three Heavenly Witnesses, 
it being excluded by the editors. 
This fact I say is of high moment, 
because it accounts for the absence 
of the verse from the subsequent 
copies which now form our MSS. 
These MSS. do not contain the text, 
because they are copies of copies 
Srom which the text had been erased. 

The conclusion is this: while the 
Greek MSS., from the sixth century 
to the present time, do not, for the 
most part, authenticate the text, all 
the MSS. from the first to the sixth 
unite in testimony to its authenticity. 
Let Mr. W. Evans, or Mr. Fox, or 
Mr. Kenrick, or Dr. Carpenter, in- 
validate this conclusion ; they are too 
Wise to attempt it. As soon will they 
be able to recall the flight of past 
time, and undo the train of events 
which it produced in ecclesiastical 
history during the revolutions of six- 
teen hundred years. Still they will 
not be convinced. This is immate- 
rial; time will sweep away their opi- 
nions, and more independent critics, 
in a future age, will decide on the 
y ye Commenta opinionum delet 

ies, nature et veritatis judicia con- 
J. JONES. 
ie - 
C orrespondence between the Bishop 
of Norwich and the Titular Arche 
<4 of Tuam. 
HE following letters between the 


firmabit. 


Roman Catholic Archbishop of 


Tuam, and the Bishop of Norwich, 
were read at the last Catholic mecting 
at Ballinasloe :— 


My Lorp, Tuam, Oct. 2, 1826. 
I have the honour to inclose the 
copy of a resolution, adopted at a 
meeting of the Catholic inhabitants of 
this town and union, held on Thurs- 
day, the 28th of last month, for the 
purpose of petitioning the Legislature 
for Catholic Emancipation. My own 
feelings of respect and gratitude to- 
wards your Lordship accord so per- 
fectly with those of the meeting, that 
I am anxious to obey their desire as 
expressed in the resolution with as 
little delay as possible ; and trust I 
shall be justified in the anticipation 
that your Lordship will be pleased to 
accept this delegation of our most 
sincere and unreserved confidence. —I 
have the honour to remain, with the 
most profound respect, your Lord- 
ship’s most obedient and devoted hum- 
ble servant, O. C, KELLY. 


To the Lord Bishop of Norwich, Nor- 
wich. 
Reply. 
My pear Lorp, 

The Catholic inhabitants of Tuam 
and the Union, do me but justice in 
thinking that there is not a single in- 
dividual in the United Kingdom more 
cordially attached to the great cause 
of civil and religious liberty than my- 
self, or who contemplates with more 
surprise and sorrow the impolicy, the 
injustice, and the want of Christian 
charity, by which so many loyal sub- 
jects and conscientious Christians are 
deprived of those civil privileges, to 
which they have, in my opinion, an 
unquestionable right, for no other 
reason, which I am able to find out, 
than their steady attachment to the 
religion of their ancestors. 

Old as I am, I will gladly present 
to the House of Lords the petition 
mentioned by your Grace; and I shall 
be happy to cee an opportunity of 
bearing my humble testimony in fa- 
vour of the most injured people upon 
the face of the earth. 

Believe me, Sir, with great truth, 
your affectionate brother, 


HENRY NORWICH. 
Norwich, Oct. 9, 1826. 


To the most Rev. Dr. Kelly, Lord 
Archbishop of Tuam, Tuam, Ireland. 
— 
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1826. Oct. 12, in the 73rd year of her 
age, Mrs. ALLMAN, wife of George All- 
man, Esq., Overton, near Bandon, Ire- 
éand. ‘The tribute paid to the memory 
of departed worth often appears to stran- 
gers to be overcharged, because they feel 
but little interest in the character or 
lives of persons whom they have never 
known, Such a tribute, however, is 
not immediately addressed to strangers, 
but to those who can best appreciate its 
justice, and to whom the piety and up- 
rightness of the deceased may serve as a 
silent admonition or as an incitement to 
persevere in well-doing. It is with this 
view that the writer of these lines at- 
tempts to delineate the character of this 
excellent woman, under the hope that a 
faithful record of her worth may stimu- 
late her numerous connexions and de- 
scendants to walk in her steps and to 
emulate her virtues. 

Mrs. Allman was a member of a fa- 
mily which, for several generations, 
has been distinguished in Ireland for an 
inflexible attachment to religious truth, 
and a steady maintenance of the princi- 
ples of Christian liberty. Her paternal 
grandfather, the Rev. Josias Clugston, 
was minister of the numerous and re- 
spectable Presbyteriau congregation of 
Larne, in the county of Antrim, at a 
very interesting period in the history of 
the Presbyterian Church: when, about 
a century ago, the Presbytery of Antrim 
nobly asserted their spiritual freedom, 
by their rejection of all human symbols 
as unwarrantable assumptions of ecclesi- 
astical authority, and by receiving and 
acknowledging the Holy Scriptures alone 
as the unerring standard of faith and 
practice. In the arduous struggle occa- 
sioned by this assertion of the right of 
private judgment, Mr. Clugston took a 
most active part, and was associated in 
this work with Abernethy, Colvil, Hali- 
day, Taylor, Bruce, Shaw, Nevin and 
other distinguished ministers; men 
whose names will be remembered with 
respect and veneration as long as ra- 
tional piety and liberty of conscience 
shall continue to be cherished amongst 
Presbyterians, or to be valued by man- 
kind, Mr. Clugston lived to a very ad- 
vanced age, and had the satisfaction of 
seeing the principles for which he had 
so firmly contended, widely diffused 
amongst the Presbyterians of Ireland. 
He was a man of singular simplicity of 
manners and benevolence of disposition. 
He was beloved by the members of his 
flock with the most cordial attachment, 
and, even to this day, his memory is 


preserved amougst their descendants at 
Larne, with the greatest reverence and 
affection. 

His only son, the er, James Clueston, 
(father of Mrs. Allman,) became a licen- 
tiate in the Presbytery of Antrim at an 
early age ; and was soon after called to 
the pastoral office in the congregation ot 
Bandon, in connexion with the Synod of 
Munster. He was a pious, learned, able 
and faithful minister of the gospel; a 
steady supporter of the right of private 
judgment, and a strenuous assertor of 
the great principles of civil and religious 
liberty. In his disposition were happily 
blended moderation with zeal, liberal 
forbearance towards others with a fear- 
less avowal of what he conceived to be 
the truth, and a meek suavity of manners 
with unbending firmness of principle. 
Such a minister was peculiarly well suit 
ed to discharge the duties of his sacred 
office in a district where those unhappy 
religious feuds, that have been the dis- 
grace as well of Ireland, prevailed to a 
great degree., The bigotry, intolerance 
and mutual dislike heretofore exhibited 
towards each other by the adverse fac- 
tions under religious denominations in 
that part of Munster, were most deplo- 
rable and shocking, and can be paral- 
leled only by the rancour that subsisted 
between the Jews and Samaritans of 
old. Under a deep conviction that these 
fends were not only destructive of the 
peace and subversive of the prosperity of 
Ireland, but utterly irreconcileable with 
genuine Christianity, this excellent man 
devoted all the energies of his mind and 
all the efficacy of his instructions and 
example, to eradicate bigotry, to soften 
political asperities, to allay religious ant- 
mosities, to subdue uncharitable feeling, 
and to diffuse widely that good-will to 
all, which constitutes a distinguishing 
feature in the character of every truce 
disciple of the Redeemer. ‘“‘ To do unto 
others as we would that they should do 
unto us,” was the great rule which he 
incessantly urged as the infallible anti- 
dote against all violence and strife, and 
as the divine remedy to heal the wounds 
of political rivalship and of religious 
discord. And his efforts were not in 
vain. Beloved, esteemed and respected 
by all classes, ranks and devominations, 
he was appealed to as a general arbiter 
of differences ; and, in this respect, bis 
influence was extensively beneficial, ‘The 
mild, tolerant, liberal spirit recom- 
mended by his example, gradually took 
place of bigotry and party exasperations, 
and though he was not completely suc- 
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cessful in quenching the splrit of faction 
in every instance, he had yet the satis- 
faction of perceiving the tone and dispo- 
sition of society to be materially im- 
proved. His congregation, in particular, 
acquired, during his ministry, a character 
liberality of sentiment and universal 
which has been ever since 
uniformly sustained by their descend- 
juts, and by his successors in the pas- 
toral « So much real good may be 
effected by a single individual who has 
truly imbibed the spirit of the Redeem- 
er’s gospel! Happy would it be for 
this distracted land if the ministers of 
religion of all denominations would imi- 
tate this example! Full of years, and 
more matured in piety and virtue than 
in age, this faithful servant of Jesus de- 
parted to his reward, with a character 
of unblemished sanctity and uprightness, 
and with the rare felicity of never having 
been embroiled in any angry dispute, or 
of having given intentional cause of of- 
fenee to any of his fellow-creatures. 
** Blessed are the peace-makers, for they 
shall be called the children of God.” 

Mrs. Allman was the ouly daughter of 
this excellent man, and the superinten- 
dence of her education formed an object 
of his most tender solicitude. It was his 
delightiul task to store her mind in in- 
fancy aud youth with rational piety and 
virtuous principles ; to instruct her early 
in leve to God and good-will to her fel- 
low-creatures ; and to set the Lord Jesus 
before her as the ceaseless object of her 
gratitude, trust and imitation, ln direct- 
ing her pursuits and prescribing her 
course of reading, he aimed at confer- 
ving solid and substantial acquiremeuts, 
rather than ornamental and showy ac- 
complishmeuts; and he selected for her 
studies, not such works as merely gratify 
the imagination, but such as convey use- 
ful knowledge, or tend to the cultivation 
of « devotional taste, or enliven the be- 
nevolent ailections, or confirm the love 
of moral purity and uprightness. 

The progress of the pupil amply re- 
paid the care of the instructer. Gifted 
with a memory of strong retention, and 
with intellectual powers of no ordinary 
capacity, she was enabled to profit by 
the advantages she enjoyed; and her 
mental attainments reflected honour on 
her father’s care. Few women possessed 
« mind better furnished with useful and 
elegant knowledge. She was familiarly 
wquainted with the best historians, 
poets and moral writers in the English 
language ; and, in her delightful and in- 
structive conversation, she had the happy 
wrt of disclosing, without osteutation or 
ellort, the rich stores of her cultivated 
amt refined vuderstanding. Hence her 
suciety was so well caltulated to improve 
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and edify, that it was eagerly sought 
after, and considered as a benefit of great 
value by her acquaintances and friends. 
From taste and education, as well as 
from a strong sense of duty, she was 
much devoted to religious study, and to 
meditation on sacred things. Early train- 
ed to an intimate acquaintance with the 
word of God, she made the study of the 
Scriptures an indispensable part of her 
daily avocations through maturity and 
old age; and her favourite reading was 
such works of the most distinguished 
writers on religious subjects as tend 
most clearly to elucidate the Sacred Vo- 
lume or most powerfully to enforce its 
precepts. But though she was versed in 
scriptural knowledge to a very rare and 
uncommon degree, her knowledge was 
not of that description “ which puffeth 
up.” She assumed no air of superior 
wisdom; affected no dictatorial tone of 
decision ; displayed no art of sanctimo- 
nious grimace. 

All her religion was practical, rational 
and calm; zealous without bigotry, fer- 
vent without fanaticism. She was, there- 
fore, humble-minded, liberal, grateful, 
contented and serene. She cherished the 
most enlarged conceptions of the good- 
ness of the Universal Parent. She de- 
lighted to trace his Omnipotent hand in 
the magnificence of the creation and the 
beauties of vature; but she delighted 
still more to dwell upon his grace aud 
goodness in the wouders of redemption. 
The whole human race she regarded with 
affection as the members of God’s family ; 
and it was her firm belief that the up- 
right and good of every tribe, sect and 
kindred, will be received by Him in 
mercy, into the everlasting kingdom of 
the Redeemer. 

As home is the proper sphere of fe- 
male duty, and domestic virtues the best 
evidence of female principle, so the cha- 
racter of this excellent woman appeared 
to the greatest advantage in the well- 
ordered management of her household. 
Her duties as a matron continued for the 
long period of fifty years; and, during 
the whole of this protracted course, her 
couduct was truly exewplary in every 
relation. Blest iv a partner of congenial 
dispositions, she was a devoted, happy 
wife; rendering home attractive by her 
affectionate cheerfulvess, and delightful 
by her companionable talents and the 
charms of her instructive conversation. 
As a mother, the dearest object of her 
hearg was to train up her numerous 
family of sons and daughters to picty 
and virtue; to this object were directed 
her ceaseless vigilauce, her fondest care 
aud her fervent petitions to Almighty 
God. As the mistress of a large esta- 
blishment, her character was remarkable 
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for activity, prudence and the exercise of 
judgment. Hy a regular distribution of 
her own time, she was enabled to con- 
duct the arrangements of her numerous 
family with perfect regularity, without 
encroaching on the hours dedicated to 
religious duty aud mental improvement. 
Phe habit of rising at a very early hour, 
{a practice which she coutinued to the 
close of life,) enabled her to devote two 
hours ot every morning to useful reading 
and pious occupations. ‘To the poor and 
distressed she was a most humane, gene- 
rous and compassionate benefactress ; 
ever ready not only to relieve, but to 
visit, to console and to advise. In her 
general intercourse, her manners were 
distinguished for frankness and candour ; 
for mild forbearance and charitable allow- 
ance ; for kind hospitality, winning cheer- 
fulness and courteous attention. In her 
religious tenets, she was a decided Uni- 
tarian, from deep and immoveable conu- 
viction founded on the word of God: 
and if our Saviour’s rule be a just crite- 
rion by which we may judge of the truth 
of any system, surely that system must 
be well founded which produced such 
excellent fruits in the life and conduct of 
this faithful servant of Christ. 

The inheritor of her father’s virtues, 
she has, like him, bequeathed to her pos- 
terity an example which holds out to 
them all a benign and steady light to 
cheer them through the vicissitudes of 
their earthly journey, and to guide them 
to the practice of that religion which was 
her joy and support through life, and her 
steadfast trust and consolation at the 
awful hour of dissolution, 
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November 9, in the 77th year of his 
age, at Clifton, SaveR WALKER, M. D. 
His parents were Dissenters of the In- 
dependent denomination, and he was 
educated for the ministry at a public in- 
stitution in that counexion. His first 
settlement as a minister was with the 
Congregation assembling at Castle Green, 
Bristol, after which he was established 
at Enfield, in Middlesex, where he re- 
mained until the year 1792. At this 
period that original weakness of voice 
which had occasionally interrupted his 
ministerial duties had so much increased 
as to incapacitate him for public speaking. 

The study of medicine having always 
been a favourite pursuit with him, and 
much of his time and attention having 
been devoted te it, he was quite prepared 
to enter immediately into that profes. 
sion, which he exercised in the metros 
polis with little interruption until within 
a few mouths of his decease. 

Although in after life his theological 
opinions greatly deviated from those i 
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which he had been educated, yet nothing 
was wanting on his part to maintain a 
cordial intercourse with those with whom 
his views were once assimilated, and 
scarcely any thing drew from him se- 
verer animadversion than when it hap- 
pened that he heard what he considered 
au unfair representation of their prin- 
ciples, 

As a physician, he was seldom intro- 
duced to the chamber of disease without 
also becoming a sympathising friend ; 
and in his neighbourhood, or with man- 
kind at large, he was remarkably dis- 
tinguished by courtesy and urbanity of 
manners. His conversation was not only 
instructive, but highly entertaining; his 
anecdotes, of which he possessed a con- 
siderable fund, lost none of their effect 
from a want of point and emphasis, al- 
though in the last years of his life his 
voice was so much enfeebled. The di- 
rect as well as indirect tributes of respect 
which are paid to his memory are felt by 
his family to contain no flattery, for they 
who saw him in his daily walk of life 
knew how exemplary he was as a hus- 
band, a father, and a master. In 1822, 
the conjugal tie was broken which had 
united him for fifty years with one whom 
he described as ‘‘ the most valuable trea. 
sure he ever possessed on earth.” A 
few weeks after this affecting bereave- 
ment, his children were alarmed with the 
apprehension that he would speedily fol- 
low their beloved mother, But although 
he was then spared to them, and for far- 
ther usefulness, his health received a 
blow from which it never recovered, 
Still, however, his professional duties 
were continued and did not cease until 
the spriug of the present year, when also 
his connexion with the City of London 
Lying-in-Hospital closed, This valua. 
ble institution, for more than thirty 
years, he had watched over with pater- 
nal care. At that time he resolved to 
try the mild atmosphere of Clifton, and 
accordingly quitted Hampstead on the 
Ist of May, leaving his valued friends at 
that place and in the neighbourhood of 
London with no small regret. His be- 
reaved children now look back with 
heart-felt satisfaction on the enjoyment 
he experienced at Clifton during the 
summer mouths from the beneficial in- 
flueuce of the air, the contemplation ot 
the fine scenery, and a revewed inter- 
course with friends whe had been his 
intimate associates during his former re- 
sidence in the uecighbourhood. Here, 
also, it cannot be doubted but he had 
recollections of the most interesting 
kind, for it was at Bristol that the first 
years of his happy married life ‘were 
spent, and there his parental affec tions 
were first awakened, Such was the im- 
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provement in his health that his children 
almost flattered themselves that years 
might have been added to his mortal 
career, but in the counsels of Providence 
it was otherwise ordained, and they not 
only bow with submission to the Divine 
decree, but gratefully acknowledge that 
it was a most merciful dispensation 
which spared them the contemplation 
of mental decay and much corporeal 
suffering. With the declining year his 
health declined, but his speedy removal 
was not anticipated till within two days 
of his disease, aud then it took place 
very suddenly. 

Those of his children who were hastily 
summoned to witness the last conflict, 
found death disarmed of his terrors, and 
amidst the agitation and affliction occa- 
sioued by a conviction that a final sepa- 
ration in this world had taken place, they 
felt as if treading on hallowed ground. 
The deep repose which rested on the 
features of their honoured father seemed 
to assist their conviction that he would 
be awakened from it at the dawn, and 
partake of the engagments of that inter- 
minable day which will shine with in- 
creasing brightness for ever and ever. 

Fain would they retain a vivid impres- 
sion of that sadly pleasing scene. Sucha 
transition is in accordance with the fol- 
lowing extract from some lincs written 
by him some years ago: 

() may some messenger of love, 

Commissioned from the courts above, 

Attend me thro’ the mystic flight, 

To the fair realms of perfect light! 


- a 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


May his surviving children aspire to an 
imitation of his excellencies, and thus be 
permitted to hope that their latter end 
may be like his! 

He was interred on the 18th inst. in the 
burial-ground of the Lewin’s Mead Con- 
gregation, and in the same vault with 
his venerated predecessor at Castle Green, 
the Rev. Mr. Jellard, where also it is 
supposed the remains of his infant son 
and first-born child were deposited. A 
truly appropriate and affecting funeral 
address was delivered by the Rev. John 
Rowe. ‘* Mark the perfect man and be- 
hold the upright, for the end of that man 
is peace.” ** For if we believe that Jesus 
died and rose again, even so them also 
which sleep in Jesus will God bring with 
him.” 

i 


Nov. 26, suddenly, at Highbury Place, 
in his 82nd year, sincerely lamented 
by a numerons circle of friends, Joun 
NicHo is, Esq., F.S.A., author of “ The 
History of Leicestershire,” and ‘ Litera- 
ry Anecdotes of the Eighteenth Century,” 
and for nearly 50 years Editor of the 
**Gentleman’s Magazine.”” This veteran 
in the field of literature has rendered 
great service in his day to the reading 
public; and though in his character ot 
‘*Sylvanus Urban, Gent.,’’ we do not 
admire his High-church and Tory princi- 
ples, we must do him the justice to say, 
that he exhibited as much liberality and 
candour as could be united with those 
principles. 

ee - 


In this our final notice to Correspondents, we have to acknowledge the 
receipt of communications, which for various reasons have not been used, from 
Messrs Ashdowne; J.C, Means; and Discipulus; on the subject of Baptism. 

Philalethes’ paper is lett for him at the publishers’, 

We wish the poetic merit had equalled the piety of J. E.’s “Lines.” 

The packet from our much respected correspondent G. A. of Ireland, did not 
come to hand till our two numbers for November and December were made up 


and nearly worked off. 


Guillaume will see that we have anticipated his wish in the present Number. 
Should any communications be hereafter addressed to the Editor, they will as 
a matter of course be forwarded, unless otherwise directed, to the Conductors 


of the New Series. 





The Stock of the Montuty Repository is about to be arranged, ard Sub- 
scribers in want of back Volumes or Numbers are requested to make early 
application for them, in order to guard against disappointment. 

With considerable pains and expense, a few Comptete Sets of the MoNnTHLY 
Rerostrory have been formed, and may be had, in various Bindings, of the 


Publishers or Printer. 





_ERRATA IN NUMBER FOR OCTOBER. 
P, 573, col. 2, line 15 from bottom, for IMMUTILATED, read UNMUTILATED. 
P. 575, col. 1, line 18, from bottom, for “ disease,”’ read decease. 





Our correspondent N. allows us to correct on his authority a mistake in the com- 
munication from Dorchester, p. 630, col. 1, lines 13, 14 from the bottom: for “ the 
Rev. Mr. Kiddle,” read the Rev. James Kettle, a native of Evesham, in Worcester- 


shire, and so, Kettle for ‘* Kiddle,” in two other places 





GENERAL INDEX 


OF 
SUBJECTS AND SIGNATURES, 


— 





_*,* The Names and Signatures of Correspondents are distinguished by Small 
Capitals or Italics: as different Correspondents have often adopted the same signature, 
some ambiguity in the references will unavoidably arise; but this is an inconvenience 


uccessarily attached to anonymous communications, 
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